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TEMPLE Sguare, SALT LAKE City, Utan. At the right is the Mormon Temple, built 
of native stone, started in 1853, and completed in 1892. The dome-shaped build- 
ing ts the Tabernacle where the 1919 Rotary Convention will be held. 
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Terra-Cotta 
Grill 


HE Grill is one of New 


Y ork’s most popular and 
interesting dining places. 
Its atmosphere is unique. 
Terra-cotta tile is used throughout. 
The walls consist of tile panels depict- 


ing scenes in New York’s maritime 
history. 


On your next visit to New York, try the 
welcome of Hotel McAlpin. Put an “R”’ 
after your name in the register and leave 
the rest to the management of the hotel. 


The New York Rotary Club Headquarters 


on the 22nd floor is a great convenience to 
visiting Rotarians. 





. Broadway , 
at 342 St 
\ NEW / 


NS eZ 
fs S23 







Rotarian L. M. BOOMER, Managing Director 




















Bill O’Laden, Traffic Expert 
Explains Why His Wife “‘Ain’t Present” 


ROTHER JINNINGS, special Rotary deligate, an’ me brother 

litterateur—Mister Kellar, meets me at th’ depoo. “Did ye 

ingy yer thrip?” says Jinnings, inthrajoocing me to Brother 
Kellar. “Foine,” I says, “barrin’ th’ high an’ lofty tumblin’ gettin’ 
into me upper berth, an’ th’ contortionist act I put on whin I put 
on me pants in th’ mornin’.” “Travlin’ is th’ gr-reat iducator,” says 
Editor Kellar. ‘Tis, an th’ buffay service teached me th’ truth iy 
the’ Rotary slogan,” I says. “How’s that?” he says. “Whin th’ coon 
puts his thumb in me soup—“He Profits Most Who Serves Best,” 
thinks I, “but what th’ coon thinks whin he gets no tip, I dunno.” 


“Bill,” says Jinnings’ Man. Ed., “come round to th’ sanctum.” 
“Not yet, Brother Kellar,” I says, “th’ President iv America’s most 
progressive fr’reight forwardin’ enterprise awaits me.’ An’ I skipps 
over to 203 Dearborn. “Tell th’ Boss I’m here,” I says to th’ le-ad 
at th’ ofice—“Hurry!” “Murray!” says he “No!” I says, “President 
Bateman, here’s me card.” 


“How’s New York?” says th’ Big Boss. “All there whin I left, 
but whin I gets back, I dunno. Milbauer was shippin so fast ’twould 
not surprise me to see th’ Woolworth Buildin’ come movin’ up 
State Street.” “Are ye married, Bill? he says. “Sure I be, with as 
many childhers as th’ T-C. F. CO. has offices, an’ that’s nine.” “Some 
family,” he says. “Sure, an growin ivery year same as th’ T-C. F 
CO. biz. is, which do be th’ reason me oid woman ain’t here, an’ I be.” 


“What th’ shippers want,” he says, “is full measure fr’ their 
coin, so ye will take this foot rule an’ measure th’ 56,000 square feet 
iv floor space in wan iv our Chicago warehouses, than inspect our 
other warehouse, an’ point out how each is a point iv savin ir 
shippers.” “Do ye get me,” he says, “an’ how soon can ye start 
somethin’? “Right now, iv ye wants,” I says takin’ off me coat 
“Kape on yer coat, Bill,” he says, “till ye gets to th’ warehouse, then 
if ye wants, ye can shed it, drop yer lithrachoory wur-ruk, an help 
th’ la-ads pick up freight, an’ pick up data fr’ yer articles at th 
same toime.” 


Th’ Boss listens good, thinks I, but from th’ looks iv hi 
whin he talks—’Twill be good fr’ ye to listen good, an’ I stat 


Don’t miss Bill's remarks on F. O. B., and other matter 
of interest to shippers, next month. In the meantim 
don’t miss calling on the T-C. F. CO. to handle your 
freight shipments. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPAN) 


Woolworth Building - - . New York 
General Office - 203 Dearborn Street - Chicago 


Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnat' 
Old South Bldg., Boston Monadnock Bldg., San Francis 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bldg., Seattle 


Ellicott Square, Buffalo 


Write Our Nearest Office 


C. Milbauer, Member, New York : 

A. J. Hamilton, Member, Seattle J. W. Stretch, Member, San ©: 
P. R. Howard, Member, Cincinnati 
Geo. H. Specht, Member, Boston 
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Rotary and Its Magazine 


Tue RoTaRIAN is publisht by the Board of Directors of the Inter- 
ational Association of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month. 
Tat ROTARIAN was entered as second class matter December 16, 1918, at 
the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Chesley R. Perry, Philip R. Kellar, 

Fditor & Business Mngr. Managing Editor. 
910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Eastern Advertising Representative: W. W. Constantine, 31 E. 
17th St., New York. 


Frank R. Jennings, 
Advertising Manager. 


Terms of subscription: 15 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the 
United States and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in other countries. 

Advertising rates will be sent upon application. 

Tue RoTaRIAN publishes authorized notices and articles regarding 
the activities of the Association, its board of directors, conventions, com- 
mittees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for business men, and the 
directors of the Association do not assume responsibility for the opinions 
expressed by the authors of the different articles unless such responsibility 
is explicitly assumed. Articles not specifically copyrighted may be re- 
printed if proper credit is given. 

Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 


President John Poole of Washington, District of Columbia. 
Immediate Past President E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
First Vice-President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Second Vice-President Edward R. Kelsey of Toledo, Ohio. 

Third Vice-President Willard I. Lansing of Providence, Rhode Island. 


International Association of Rotary Clubs 


Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in over 400 of the principal 
cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, China and Uruguay, with headquarters at 910 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The name is sometimes abbreviated to 
I. A. of R. C. 

Objects of the I. A. of R. C. 

First: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers thruout the world. 

Second: To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work 
and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliated Rotary Clubs. 

Third: To encourage and foster, thru its own activities and thru the 
medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 

(a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 

(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy, enterprise. 

(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, 

social and moral welfare of his community. 

The development of a broader acquaintanceship as an oppor- 

tunity for service as well as an aid to success. 

(¢) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 
of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of Rotarians. 

(f) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as 
affording him an opportunity to serve society. 

Fourth: To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other 


— of International Rotary for the exclusive use and benefit of all 
otarians. 


(d) 


— 





Excerpts from Publisher’s Statement of Circulation reported to 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
(Subjeet to verification by A. B. C. Audit) 
Name of Publication, Tue Rotarian. 
Town, Curcaco; State, ILtrots. 
For the six months period ending Dec. 31, 1918. 


(eee 





Nail Subscribers (Individual) ..87,868 TOTAL NET PAID.......... 87,868 
“et Sales through Newsdealers.None PRIN  o ccsidcscccescess 1,798 
TOTAL DISTRIBUTION ......+++eeeeeeee0s 89,655 





ny complete audit analysis of the Publisher’s Statement, including all essential facts per- 
nd the above circulation, will be made in due course by the Audit Bureau of 
Dubliestin’ “24. when made, copies may be had on application to the offies of the sbove 
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Leading Articles in This Issue 


THE MOUNTAIN THAT WAS GOD Frontispiece 
“THIS IS THE PLACE” (Page 203)............ By Levi Edgar Young 
The romantic history of Utah and Salt Lake City where the 

1919 Rotary Convention will be held. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM (Page 207) By Arch C. Klumph 
Being an inspirational analysis by the Chairman of the 1919 
Convention Program Committee, followed by a synopsis of the 


program in detail on page 208. 


“COME AND FIND US!” (Page 209) By William Hamilton Osborne 
A message from the Pacific Northwest which this talented author 
insists is more than worth a visit. 


A WONDERFUL CONVENTION BY-TRIP (Page 212) 
By Marion Byrne 
A graphic description of Zion Canyon in Southern Utah, one of 
the wonder spots of the United States recently opened to the 


public. 
ROTARIAN EDITORIALS (Page 214) 
NOMINEES FOR I. A. OF R. C. OFFICES (Page 216) 


DELIVERING THE GOODS (Page 217) By Capt. W. H. Stayton 
A clear and frank statement of the American merchant marine 
of the past, present, and future, and a call for help 


A COMMON COMMERCIAL LANGUAGE (Page 221) 
By John Merchant 
A British business man tells why neither English nor any othe 


national language can become the international language of trade 


WHAT AMERICA MEANS (Page 223) By Hon. Franklin K Lane 


ROTARY OFFICIALS IN CONFERENCE (Page 224) 
Report of a most successful council held by the General Officers 
and District Governors of the International Association. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ROTARY (Page 225) 
Report of the Educational Committee, Rotary Club of Jackson, 
Michigan. 

THE ROTARIAN’S OPEN FORUM (Page 227) 

ROTARY CLUB NEWS (Page 229) 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD PEACE TREATY (Pages 232-3) 
Two pages of new photographs taken by Rotarian George W 
Harris of members of the Peace Conference at Paris. 





Te advertising pages of THE ROTARIAN are open 
only to advertisers of acknowledged standing and respect- 
ability. Advertisements will not be accepted from those who 


are engaged in doubtful or irregular enterprises or whose 
records give evidence even of a disposition to disregard correct business 
methods or recognized standards of commercial or professional honor. 


45,000 Copies of this Issue were printed 
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The Mountain That Was God! 


One of the scenic wonders of the Pacific Northwest, which the Rotarians of 

Washington, Oregon and British Columbia urge all Rotarians attending the Salt 

Lake City Convention to visit. Seattle calls it Mount Rainier. Tacoma calls it 
Mount Tacoma—‘The Mountain That Was God.” (See page 208) 
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This is the Place 


his is the place,” declared Brigham Young, 
ider of the Mormons in their great migration 
‘rom Illinois to Utah, when he came thru Emi- 
ra Canyon in the Wasatch Mountains and 
ed over the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
uly day in 1847. The development of Salt 
‘ity and Utah in the years since then have 

i his prophetic declaration. 
This is the blace,” said the Board of Directors 
International Association of Rotary Clubs 


The Pioneers of Utah 


HE history of Utah is the story of good 
7 Religion to the Mormon pioneers 
has been a constructive force, for it has directed 
them to their work, and has affiliated itself with 
he material pursuits of life and all the social 
rces in their history. 


homes. 


Utah’s industrial development presents a great 
bject lesson of thrift and integrity to the soil, 
and its people are a splendid example of the de- 
motic type of society, a social condition wherein 
people direct their spiritual lives and minds to the 


By Levi Edgar Young 


when the time came to decide upon the place 
where the Tenth Annual International Rotary 
Convention would be held, in June, roro, and the 
decision was in favor of Salt Lake City. The 
week of June 16th will approve their decision. 

Salt Lake City and Utah provide one of the 
many absorbingly interesting and romantic chap- 
ters of American history. The story of the 
migration of the Mormons to Utah and their 
development of this great state has no parallel in 
modern history. Tue Rotarian is fortunate in 


same religious, civic, intellectual, and mora! 
ideals. 

The Mormon pioneers came from the State 
of Illinois, arriving in the valley of the great Salt 
Lake July 24th, 1847. During the winter of 1845- 
46 their city of Nauvoo was deserted. Its people 
were exiled from the country they loved, but 
with hope for the future and a firm trust in God, 
they began their preparations to move to new 
lands, where “they might build homes and cities, 
and establish an equality of opportunity for 
themselves and their children.” They gave up 
their farms and homes, realizing little for them. 
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Pioneers entering the Valley of the Great Salt Lake in July, 
Utah, which is in the Tabernacle at Salt Lake ¢ 
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1847: a mural 
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able to present this romantu 
form, written by an author thoroly quaiiheda 
rite at Levi Edga Young ts professor 


{merican history and head of that department 


the University of Utah; he was educated at that 
institution, Harvard and Columbia, and spen 
three years in German dustria, and France 


where he made a special study of European social 
conditions. He is a grand nephew of Brigham 


Young.—Editor’s note 


Could one have looked into the typical Mor 
mon home in Nauvoo during its last months ot 


would have seen the 


life and activity, one 
women making tents and wagon covers, sto¢ kings 


and bed clothes; and the men preparing timber 


7 


for wagons, and gathering all kinds of iron for 
horse shoes and wagon tires 


They collected all the corn, wheat, bacon, an 


the 


j 


potatoes they could. and r lan 


exchanged 
for horses, cattle, and wagons 

In February, 1846, they left Nauvoo an 
crossing the Mississippi on the ice, began their 
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Main Street in Salt Lake City in 1861. 


journey across the territory of Iowa to the 
Missouri River. It was bitter cold weather. 
Snow covered the earth, and the waste before 
them was cheerless. Tents were pitched, and beds 
made on the damp earth. Notwithstanding the 
camp fires, everything was dreary. 

During the first night, nine babies were born, 
but the patient, loving mothers never despaired. 


Winter Near Omaha Site 


Just above what is now Omaha, Winter Quar- 
establisht and seven hundred log 
cabins, with one hundred and fifty dug-outs, 
became the homes of the wanderers. A flour 
mill was built and a good school was maintained. 


ters was 


During the winter of 1846-47 many died of 
hunger and Winter Quarters had been 
somewhat depleted of its robust men, as five 
hundred of the ablest bodied of them had gone 
to Sante Fe as United States soldiers to fight 
for the United States in the war with Mexico. 


cold. 


The Mormon migration to the Far West was 
under the direction of Brigham Young, one of 
the virile characters of American history. Born 
in Vermont, June 1, 1801, he was reared on the 
frontier and was a child of pioneering poverty. 
He understood the problems of his people, and 
directed them in their development in the Far 
West. 

Democratic in ‘his nature, he “was great in 
the perfect fitting and powerful use of prac- 
tical means to practical ends.” His company 
was well organized. Every thing of importance 
was voted upon in a meeting of the entire com- 
pany; a folk meet, where all “gave their assent 
or opposition to measures that involved their 
ife and welfare.” 

Every morning at five, the bugle wakened 
the camp. All assembled for prayers, ate their 
breakfast, and at the call of the second bugle, 
the company began the march. They traveled 
about twenty miles each day. After supper and 
the evening prayer, the “brethren and sisters” 
gathered around the camp fires and sang songs. 
They were thrilled when they sang those words of 
William Clayton, the historian of the expedition: 
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“Come, come, ye Saints. No toil nor labor fear. 
But with joy, wend your way. 
Tho hard to you, thts journey may appear, 
Strength shall be as your day.” 
Every Sabbath day was 
Says one of that company in his journal: 
“Sunday, May 30. The morning is fair 
and pleasant. About o'clock, the 
bugle was blown, and the brethren met 
just south of the camp for prayer meeting. 
Many of them expressed their feelings and 
desires to live upright and pure lives, and 
to obey God’s commandments. At twelve 
o’clock we all met again and partook of the 
sacrament. There were peace and comfort 
in the camp, and all well. We gathered for 
evening prayer at seven o'clock, and after 
singing a few hymns, we retired for the 
night.” 


Meet Discouraging Reports 


At the beginning of the journey, the pioneers 
came in contact with the Pawnee Indians, whose 


strictly observed. 


nine 





folk lore and songs have long since been gathered 
by American ethnolugists. How appropriate a 
their song to the march of the pioneers. 

“Mountains lo 2 

Yonder peak ye te -_ — 

Behold. It stands with its head uplifted: 

Thither go we, since our path lies there” 

In June, the pioneer party reached the Black 
Hills and Fort Laramie. From there they {9j. 
lowed the Oregon Trail thru South Pass to For, 
Bridger. 

Along this part of the route especially, Brig. 
ham Young heard much about the valley oj 
the Great Salt Lake from the trappers ang 
explorers, but all the reports were more or |ess 
discouraging. It had long been designated x 
America as worthless, “where only greasewood 
and sagebrush could grow, and where the rattle. 
snake and coyote repelled the frontiersman 
The Indians had declared that the Great Spirit 
had sent a blight over the land because of the 
wars of the fathers. 

Notwithstanding all that was said, the pioneers 
pushed on thru Echo Canyon, and finally dow 
Emigration Canyon to the valley of the Great 
Salt Lake. As Brigham Young looked upon the 
desert waste, he declared, “This is the place 
Says Wilford Woodruff in his journal: 

“We gazed with wonder and admiration 
upon the vast fertile valley spread out be- 
fore us for about twenty miles in length 
and sixteen miles in width, clothed with 
a heavy garment of vegetation, and in the 
midst of which glistened the waters of the 
Great Salt Lake, with mountains all around, 


1 


towering to the skies, and streams, rivulets 
and creeks of pure water running throug 
the beautiful valley.” 


Development of Arid Waste 


And now began the development of this great 
arid waste. The pioneers were compelled to tum 
to the soil, which altho it appeared sterile, burst 
into life when water was turned upon it. Vege- 
tation grew beautifully and profusely. They 
bent their unremitting efforts to the clearing of 
the soil, and in a few months began the trans- 
formation of the great American desert into 
beautiful private gardens. The elements had t 
be conquered; they had to be loved, and, in lov- 








A birdseye view of the Salt Lake City of today. 
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self 

In his “Kingdom of 
matter, Maeterlinck 
ells us that man will 


rise from a knowledge 
of matter to the life of 
the spirit, the life of 
highest love. Utah’s 
history began with the 
Kingdom of Matter. 
Its people believe that 
it will end in the high- 
est love 

Within a month af- 
ter the arrival of the 
pioneers Salt Lake City 
was laid out and 


named. Coopora- 
tion entered into the 
life of the pioneer 


communities, so in the 








during the week. 

On Wednesday after 
the return of a com- 
pany that had been as 
far west as the Great 
Salt Lake, President 
Young took a number 
of the “brethren,” went 
to a place between the 
two streams of City 
Creek, and pickt out 
forty acres upon which 
was to be built the 
Temple to their God. 

At the same time “it 
was moved and carried 
that the city be laid 
out into lots of ten 
rods by twenty each, 
exclusive of the streets, 
and into blocks of eight 
lots, being ten acres in 
each block, and one and 
a quarter in each lot 
It was further moved 
and carried that each 








new settlement of Salt 
Lake City, men cut 
and hewed logs for 
shool and meeting 
houses, they tugged hard at the soil, they built 
canals and water ditches, and in all of their work 
there was manifested a unity of purpose which 
Professor Ely of the University of Wisconsin de- 
clares was “the cohesive power necessary to obtain 
nomic results.” 


Principles of Town Building 


It was not long before every valley north and 
ith of Salt Lake City was settled by families 
by Brigham Young for the task. No 

iklings could conquer the desert, the wild ani- 
mals, the Indians, and the extremes of climate. 

It took strong men to remain in those lonely 
valleys, hundreds of miles from the nearest white 
settlement, long enough to bring water upon the 

nd and change the desert into the oases that 
these towns and settlements are today. 

(he pioneer towns of Utah were founded upon 
three leading economic principles: 

First: free-hold land. All were encouraged to 

tain their own homes, and land to till. Private 
wnership was encouraged from the first, and 
furthermore, says Brigham Young: “Let all the 
brethren remember that agriculture is the highest 
safeguard to all good government and moral and 
intellectual development.” 

Second: the building of the meeting and school 
house, which became the center of the social and 
intellectual life of the community. Here was 
also the dance, the theater, and the early liter- 
ary societies. 

Third: a democratic town meeting of all the 
villagers for the purpose of discussing affairs per- 
‘aining to the economic, social, ethical, and in- 
‘electual welfare of the people. 

Coming as he did from New England, Brigham 
Young understood full well the old English form 
0! village or township government, the most 


“mocratic and best local government that the 
om ‘fas ever known. In Utah it brought about 
*rtain well defined results, for it united the 
DEeOD 


ito civic communities and taught them 
ponsibilities pertaining to their public 
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The Five Youngs, early pioneers in Utah. The most famous of the brothers, Brigham, is the 
second from the left. The others, from left to right, are John, Phineas, Joseph, Lorenzo. 


Territory in 1850 


As the land was reclaimed, markets were in 
demand, and in a short time, in 1850, the people 
of Utah Territory, thru their Legislative As- 
sembly, petitioned Congress for a railroad that 
they might be brought in touch with the eastern 
states. 

Stage lines and mail routes were establisht 
from town to town, and as the people became 
settled in their new homes, their intellectual and 
spiritual welfare was not forgotten, for we find 
the second act past by the first Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Territory of Utah was for the estab- 
lishment of a State University. 

Salt Lake City 

On Friday, July 23, 1847, a small company of 
Mormon pioneers, under the direction of Orson 
Pratt and Erastus Snow, made a camp on City 
Creek. That day they turned the waters of a 
mountain stream on to the sun-baked soil and 
plowed a few acres of ground. The next day, 
six acres of potatoes were planted. This was 
the beginning of Salt Lake City, one of the 
noted municipalities of America. 

The Sabbath day, July 25th, was spent in 
thanksgiving and prayer. On Monday, a few of 
the pioneers, directed by Brigham Young, began 
to explore the valley, which work was continued 








The historic “Lion House” in Salt Lake City, 
built by Brigham Young. 
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street be laid out eight 
rods wide, and _ that 
there be a side-walk on 
each side twenty feet wide, and that each house 
be built in the center of the lot twenty feet from 
the front, that there might be uniformity thruout 
the city. It was also moved that there be four 
public squares of ten acres each to be laid out in 
various parts of the city for public grounds 
Small Farms the Rule 

Beyond the city limits, the farming land was 
parcelled out in five acre plats; joining them 
a little farther out, into ten acres; 
of these, into twenty acres. This prevented any 


and outside 
one man owning a large acreage near the city 
to the detriment of his 
prevented which 
discouraged in every 
est of all was uppermost in the 


“brethren.” It also 
President Young 


“The inter 


speculation, 
way possible 
minds of the 
Mormon pioneers.” 

By August Ist, 
had been constructed on Temple Square, and on 
that day, the Sabbath, a devotional meeting of 
the people was held. On Monday, August 2nd, 
the city was laid out by proper survey, but it 
was decided to reduce the size of the Temple 
Block to ten acres instead of forty 


a bowery of brush and logs 


At a general gathering of all the colonists 
August 22nd, that it was moved and seconded 
to call the city the City or THE GREAT SALT 
LAKE. These democratic assemblies were charac 
teristic of all the early day communities of Utah 

During the summer and autumn, a fort was 
built in what is now the Sixth Ward on Pioneer 
Square. Adobes and logs were used and a space 
of ten acres was enclosed. Within the fort were 
small dwellings of from one to two rooms, where 
the families were assigned. Here the 
lived during the first winter, and experienced a 
the hardships incident to pioneer life 


The First Winter 


The following description of the old fort an 
life during the first winter is interesting 


people 


“When the companies which followed 
the pioneers came into tl illev. additior 
were made to the soutl id nortl P 
fort, which were called the Sout! 
North forts. They were connected 
the Old Fort by gates, thru which the 


ple went to and from their field 
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‘The houses were built closely 
together with the highest wall 
on the outside. This formed the 
wall ot the fort. The roof 
sloped toward the inside and 
ill the doors and windows were 
yn the inside so as to make the 


more secure 


house against at- 


tack.” 

It was a winter of hard work and 
careful planning. Flour was doled 
out by weight to each family, sego 
and thistle roots were eaten, and now 
and then the hunters brought in a 
little meat. Those who were in want 
had to be helpt, but everyone was 
willing to share with his neighbor. 

A small grist mill was erected on 
City Creek in the autumn of ’47, and 
the wheat brought to the valley by 
the emigrants was ground. But there 
was no bolting cloth, so the bran and 
shorts had to be eaten with the flour. 
says one of the pioneers: 

“The beef used during the 
winter was generally very 
poor. Most of the cattle had 
reached the valley late in the season 
and they had to be worked hard to 
prepare for winter. Of course they had 
no chance to improve in flesh. 

tallow were in conse 
scarce, and the 


“Butter and 
juence very 
craved them 


people 


“There was nothing that could con 
tribute to sustain life that was wilfully 
allowed to go to waste. If an ox mired 
and was too poor to get out he was 
killed and his carcass used for food 

“Big gray wolves came down from 
the mountains in March, 1848, and killed 
several of the cattle which were feed 
ing on the east bench in sight of the 


fort. Those parts of the meat which 
the wolves had not torn were used for 
food.” 


Second Winter a Test 

While the first winter was a mild one, the 
second winter, 1848-49, was severe, and the 
colonists suffered much from cold and the want 
of food. Some game was killed and fortunately 
a few deer were shot in the canyons. 

In February, the bishops of their respective 
wards took an inventory of the food-stuffs left, 
and it was found that some families were in 
want of the necessities of life. Those who had 
plenty shared with the less fortunate, the winter 
was past without serious suffering. 

By the summer of 1849, 8,000 acres of 1and 
had been surveyed and platted into five and ten 
acre lots. Farther south was the Church Farm 
of 800 acres where the cattle and sheep, belong- 
ing to the Church were taken care of. 

The small farms were given to the heads of 
families by lot, and they were to build their 
houses, fence their land, and help build irrigat- 
ing ditches from the main ditch and canal. Dur- 
ing that year, three grist mills were operating, 
as well as seven saw-mills 


Chartered City in 1851 


Brigham Young returned to the camps on the 
Missouri River where most of his people were 
still waiting to join in the march overland to 
Utah. In the winter of 1847-48, he left the af- 
fairs in the little settlement of the Salt Lake Val- 
ley to the direction of a Stake Presidency. Salt 
Lake City was a Stake of Zion. 

A “stake” was and is still an ecclesiastical unit, 
common to the Mormon Church. 
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With the return o; 
Young in 1848, Salt Lake City ya. 
divided into two wards, over 
of which was placed a bishop, fy; 
ward was a regular division { 
clesiastical and _ politica! PUrposes 
and was an independent and progre; 
sive corporation under the directing 
of the bishop. 

In 1851, Salt Lake City was ¢ 
tered by the Territoria! Legislatur, 
which provided for the firs: officers 
of the city to be appointed by 4, 
Legislature. The first me 
Jedediah M. Grant, the father 
present head of the Mormon Church 
The mayor and city council! enacte 
various laws, which had as an objec: 
the beautifying of the city, as wel 
as the building and maintenance 9; 
good streets. Quoting from the mip. 
utes of a meeting of the city coup. 
cil held January 13, 1851, we find the 


President 


OF ¢ 





mayor 

















A Utah irrigation canal with whose waters, brought 
from the mountains, the Mormons have transformed a 
desert into a land of rich farms and happy homes. 

















Sentinels of the desert; strange rock formations 
in southern Utah. 
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following extract in reference to the 
work of setting out shade trees: 
“An ordinance was presented to ¢! 
Council which required holders of lots 
to set out trees for the improvement 
of the city in front of their lots withi 
a reasonable time. A discussion ¢ 
sued, and it was finally recommende 
that all kinds of beautiful trees 
planted, as the Creator had 

a pleasing variety.” 


City of Beautiful Streets 


What made Salt Lake beautiful iron 
inception were the broad streets, broad si 
walks, and lawns intervening between the si 
walks and houses. Many of the streets ha 
become parks, for in the middle for ma 
blocks, some of the thorofares have !awns 
flower gardens. 

Salt Lake City was planned so as to g 
comfortable homes to people. With the Mor 
mons, the family has been the sacred unit 0! 
government and social tife. To develop ¢ 
home life required land and the_ beautifying 
of it. 

In those early days, many beautiful pul 
buildings were erected, and to-day Salt Lak 
City has more real artistic architecture the 
perhaps any other city of like size in the Unit 
States. The Mormon Tabernacle alone makes 
Salt Lake famous. 


Tabernacle and Great Organ 


People whose lives are influenced by 4 
religious idealism have found expression 0! 
idealism in erecting magnificent buildings # 
creating high standards of art. So in al! histor 
religion when conducive of high mora! endeavo! 
and intellectual development, expresses !tse!! 
the production of great pictures and sculptur' 
forms in art, and eventually in the builcing © 
places of worship, where the Spirit of Goc m4 
come and enter the hearts of the worshipe™ 
with mellowing, warming influence. 

The Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lax 
is indicative of the strength of characte! 
religious dreams of the Latter-day Saint 
only building of its style in the world, 't 
unique in the history of architecture. 
massiveness suggests a people strong ot 
conviction, and purpose, its lines indicate 4 spi" 
did adaptation of scientific principles in arch!" 
ture. 

The Tabernacle is a perfect ellipse, 

(Continued on page 236) 
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spirit 
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sident 


y Was 

each 

Eact 

r e 
DOSE 

eres. r HAS become rather popular to name each 
ction | opvention, and therefore it seems quite ap- 
aropriat us that the June gathering in Salt 

sh 4 ve ( should be known as the Rotary Vic- 
aur ry \ ention ° 

ficers in setting out to build an International Rotary 
y the ae program, one realizes at the begin- 
wa g ecessity of establishing a theme or 
f th sree We have made a thoro study of our 
lurch 





John Barrett, member 
of Rotary Club of 
Washington, D. C., Di- 
General, FPan- 
American Union, who 
will address the Salt 
Lake City Convention. 


rector 








past conventions, their tone, their atmosphere 

their accomplishment, with the result that 
ice ve have determined the true purpose of an Inter- 
side : onal Convention to be threefold, 





ist—Inspiration, 





2nd—lInstruction, 
3rd—Legislation, 
these three objects in mind, our pro- 
the coming year is written. 
history has shown that the type of 
vention must be changed from time to time 
iccording to the will of the delegates. We are 
to note this year a general demand that 
convention devote more time to legislation. 
In the opinion of the 1919 Program Com- 
ha mittee, it is to the best interests of Rotary that 
: the future more legislating shall be done by 
kes he delegates at the convention. 


pleased 





[he Chairman of the Program Committee, in 
iis address last year at Kansas City, spoke of 
convention of the future which, in his opin- 

i, would be more of the legislative type. The 
a elegates are chosen to attend all the convention 
| sessions and there to discuss and weigh carefully 
introduced. In the past there has been 
much of an inclination to rattle off resolution 
‘ler resolution and to adopt many of them with 
This, some day, might 


Duis 


liscussion whatever. 
to Rotary. In the program for this 

considerable time is given to the discus- 
' action on all “bills introduced.” 


Impressions That Last 

the next thing that the Committee has taken 
0 consideration most seriously is the crying 
fe’ in Rotary for a better understanding on the 
it part of the individual as to the purposes and 

icipies of the organization; also the duty of 
‘ub to the community. Consequently, our 
‘W set addresses will have to do with these sub- 
x0 “CS with one single exception. 


We ‘ refrained from resorting to the spec- 
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By Arch C. Klumph 


tacular and dramatic, those things which cause 
some excitement for the moment, but which, 
when we have returned to our homes, we realize 
have given to us something of temporary inspira- 
tion but not so much in the way of real definite 
inspiration and instruction. 

We believe that the most valuable type of 
convention will be the one which will grow upon 
you as the years go by rather than the one 
which caused abnormal excitement at the time 
Brass bands, great entertainment, etc., often 
encourage us to say when we leave the conven- 
home, “This has been the greatest 
convention ever,’ but music and entertainment 
are soon forgotten; the lasting impressions are 
those which have given positive and permanent 


tion city for 


inspiration and instruction. 

Holding the meetings in Salt Lake City will 
afford many very unusual opportunities for a 
most successful convention 

In the first place, all those attending will enjoy 
the beautiful scenery en route. Salt Lake City 
is distinctive in many ways. The lake is unlike 
any other body of water, perhaps, in the world, 





Dr. Henry Suszallo of 
Seattle, President State 
University of Wash- 
ington, who will discuss 
capital, management, 
labor, and the public at 
Rotary Convention 











and these features will add much to the inter- 
esting entertainment. 

Further distinctive features will be the oppor- 
tunity to visit the famous “Utah” copper mine, 
where 40,000 tons of ore are taken out and sent 
thru the mill each day; to drive thru the beau- 
tiiul canyons and gorges—Ogden Canyon, Big 
Cottonwood Canyon, and Emigration Canyon 
thru which the Mormon pioneers entered the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake and from the 
portals of which Brigham Young exclaimed “This 
is the place.” 

Never before have we had the opportunity of 
holding our sessions in such a wonderful hall. 
The Mormon Tabernacle seats 8,000; for this 
occasion we have it partitioned off with 
palms and flowers. The acoustics of this build- 
ing are noted all over the world, and the won- 


will 


derful pipe organ, which will be utilized all thr 
the convention, is said to be the finest in exist- 
ence. The that should 
afford us the greatest opening session in Rotary’s 
history. 


whole setting is one 


Consider the advantage of a meeting place 
where there is ample and comfortable room for 


every Rotarian—delegates and visitors—and for 
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enu of the June Rotary Feast 


all the ladies. Such is our convention hall of 
this vear 
Some Features of Program 
Some of the outstanding features of the pro- 
gram will be further development in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent constitution and by-laws 
and new additions to the 


for the local clubs: 


International.constitution which are necessary at 
this time. On 
foreign extension work which is proposed 


account of the large amount of 


lor 
the immediate future, considerable time for dis- 
cussion and action is allowed on this most im- 
portant subject. 


The program of Wednesday should be intensely 


interesting. We call it The Day of the Nations, 
each nation and province being given an oppor- 
tunity to state what distinctive things Rotary 


has done for it. The principal speaker for this 
session is to be John Barrett, Director General, 
Pan-American Union, the man who establisht the 
first great League of Nations 

On Friday forenoon, much of the session will 
be given to the most important topic of the hour, 
viz., “Capital, Labor, Management and the Pub- 
lic.’ This subject will be handled by Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, President of the University of Washing 
ton, and the Rotarians of the Pacific Northwest 
guarantee that he will help us solve the problem 
that today confronts civilization with 
threatening mien. 

Another important subject will be that of work 
Rotary is taking a great inter- 


such a 


among the boys. 
est in this work generally, 
the full time allotted to the subject will be util- 
ized with great interest. We expect to have Lieut 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt as a speaker on this 
topic 

It will be noted that this year we have done 
away with the Special Assembly gatherings and 
instead have scheduled all matters to be handled 


and unquestionably 


John Napier Dyer, of 
Vincennes, Ind., Gov- 
ern Featar Di ict 
\ 1 wh , ] 
liver t tary speecl 
} ] . 

a th ning 1 
of th 919 fF _ 





directly in the regular convention S€ssions, so that 
the entire assemblage may have the benefit of the 
discussions. 

We feel that we have written a helpful and 
constructive program and one that will add much 
to the efficiency of Rotary, both for the individ- 
uals and for the clubs 

ArcH C. KLUMPH, 
Chairman I. A. of R. C. Convention Program 
Committee 
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Further Information Regarding Salt Lake City Program 


/W HE Tenth Annual Convention of the Inter- 
| national Association of Rotary Clubs will 
be held during the week of June 16, 1919 

Rotary conventions get better each year and 
those who attend the Salt Lake City meeting are 
certain to find this precedent is being followed, 
and those who do not attend will miss the great 
pleasure of personal participation in the events 
of a wonderful week. 

Already assurances have been received that the 
attendance will be very large and will include 
many delegates from over-seas. 

Attention of Rotarians is called to the fact 
that in this program the committee has pro- 
vided ample time for discussions, a total of 
seven and a half hours being allotted for this 
Only four extended addresses have been 
scheduled, one for each day. 


purpose. 


from overseas, and guests of the convention; 
brief statements from the chairmen of the vari- 
ous committees; appointment of Election Com- 
mittee and other miscellaneous business; closing 
with an address on “What Rotary Means to the 
Everyday, Average Man of Affairs,’ by John 
Napier Dyer, Governor of Eleventh Rotary Dis- 
trict, President of Rotary Club of Vincennes, 
manager of McKenney Farms, Indiana. 


At 2:30 Tuesday afternoon the convention will 
again convene to listen to two important com- 
mittee reports and to discuss the same: Educa- 
tion of Rotarians as to Rotary, Harold N. Rust, 
of Wilkes-Barre, Chairman; Constitution and By- 
Laws, Estes Snedecor, of Portland, Ore., Chair- 
man. The reports will be well discust. 

Tuesday evening from 8:30 to 11:30 will be 
the President’s Ball; informal dress. One of the 





Bathing in the Great 
Salt Lake, at Saltair 
Beach, one of the treats 
included in the hos- 
pitality plans of Salt 
Lake City for Rotarians 
attending the 1919 
Convention. The 
Rotarians will have the 
exclusive use of this 
famous resort Wednesday 
afternoon and evening— 
for bathing, dining and 
dancing 





Monday, June 16, will be the day of arrival 
and registration. 

In the afternoon of Monday there will be a 
meeting of the Convention Council, including all 
International officers, committee chairmen and 
incoming district governors. Monday evening 
the officers and directors of the Salt Lake City 
Club will be hosts at the annual dinner to Inter- 
national officials, delegates from overseas, and 
guests of the convention and their families. 

The Rotarians will have all day Monday for 
sightseeing, rides to the beautiful canyons near 
Salt Lake City, bathing in the Great Salt Lake at 
Saltair. Monday evening there will be an organ 
recital at the Mormon Tabernacle, with Rotarian 
Edward P. Kimball as organist, assisted by the 
famous Mormon mixed choir of 300 voices. This 
will give the Rotarians an opportunity to hear, 
to the best advantage, this wonderful instrument 
which was built by the early settlers of Utah 
out of native materials. 

Following the organ recital there will be a 
short automobile drive over the Wasatch Boule- 
vard, along the foothills, from which a splendid 
paroramic view of the city may be had. 

Tuesday morning at 8:30 o’clock the conven- 
tion session will begin. President Will G. Far- 
rell of the Rotary Club of Salt Lake City will 
deliver a brief address of welcome. After the 
opening prayer, President Poole will deliver his 
president’s address. 

The remainder of the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion will be taken up with the presentation to 
the convention of International officers, delegates 
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attractions of Tuesday evening will be the intro- 
duction of a series of French Carnival features 


at the President’s Ball. These features will be 
furnisht by the Rotarians of New Orleans and 
their ladies, and will be presented from 9 to 10. 


The Day of Nations 


Wednesday is the Day of Nations. Two hours 
of the forenoon session will be devoted to the 
subject: The Problem of Our Nation or Prov- 
ince and Rotary’s Opportunity for Service. 
There will be eight subdivisions of this topic: 
Canada, Great. Britain and Ireland, Cuba, Uru- 
guay, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Philippines, U.S. A. Dr. 
R. E. Vinson of Texas will speak for the U. S. 


The messages from the different nations will 
be followed by the address on Rotary as an 
International Influence, by Rotarian John Bar- 
rett of Washington, D. C., Director General of 
Pan-American Union, Chairman of I. A. of R. C. 
Committee on Foreign Extension. 


At 2:30 p. m. the Round Table meetings 
of the Vocational Sections will begin. There will 
be approximately one hundred of these. Infor- 
mation regarding the meeting places, etc., will be 
contained in a special booklet distributed at the 
convention entitled “Convention Information.” 

Wednesday evening will be spent at Saltair, 
the bathing resort at Great Salt Lake; salt water 
bathing from 5 to 6; dinner at 6:30; dancing 
at 8:00. Cars will leave Salt Lake City for the 
resort every hour during the afternoon. 
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Thursday will be the first day of legisiay; 
action. ae a 

Rotarian W. A. Brady, of New York. 
man of the Committee on Employment 
diers and Sailors, will make his report. 


Chair. 
of Sr % 


The report of the Resolutions Committee , 
follow, and the delegates will be given fu! oppor. 
tunity to discuss and debate. 

The morning session will close with an addres 
on Making Citizens, to be delivered by one q; 
the most eminent men in American public life : 

This will be followed by nominations for presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, treasurer, and sergeant... 
arms. 

The convention will reconvene at 2 o'clock to 
hear the conclusion of the report of the Reso. 
lutions Committee and to receive the report of 
the Committee on Work Among Boys, John 
Dolph, of Washington, Chairman. Two hoy 
has been allowed for the boys’ work report, dis- 
cussion and action. It is expected that Lieut. (o| 
Theodore Roosevelt will lead this discussion 


Wild West Show 


On Thursday afternoon the Rotarians will be 
given the choice of (a) being the guests of the 
Salt Lake City Rotarians on a visit to the famous 
Utah Copper Company Mine at Bingham, where 
a whole mountain is being scoop-shoveled down 
and carried away at the rate of 40,000 tons a 
day; or (b) paying a visit to the neighboring 
city of Ogden, there to witness a real Wild 
West Show with broncho-busting, Indian war 
dances, etc., then have a drive thru the famous 
Ogden Canyon, and partake of a supper 
have a dance at the famous “Hermitage and 
Grove” as the guests of the Ogden Rotary Club 

Thursday evening has been left open for din- 
ner parties to provide an opportunity for re- 
unions, renewals of old friendships, and the mak- 
ing of new ones, and for a late vaudeville show 
by Rotarians. 

The work of the convention will be- concluded 
Friday, starting with the election of officers 

During the forenoon will be presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Standard Constitution 
and Model By-Laws for Clubs, Estes Snedecor 
Chairman. 


Historic Pageant 


At 11 o’clock, Doctor Henry Suzzallo of Seal 
tle, President of the State University of Wash- 
ington, will deliver an address on Capital, Mor- 
agement, Labor, and the Public. 

The report of the Election Committee, giving 
the results of the balloting, will be received be- 
fore the noon recess. 

At 2:15 Friday afternoon, E. E. Baker 0! 
Kewanee will present the report of the Commit: 
tee on Relations Between Employer and Em 
ploye, to be followed by discussion and action 
Miscellaneous business will be disposed o!, ‘He 
new officers will be installed, trophies w!' % 
awarded and, following a patriotic organ 4! 
song concert, the convention will adjourn 

It is possible that there will be at som 
propriate time during the Convention a great 5's 
toric pageant representing the entry of the \!o! 
mons into the valley with some of the old *p' 
schooners” in which they crost the contine! 

Bring your light wraps—the nights are Ce 
fully cool and refreshing amid the snov 
peaks of the Wasatch range. 
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Come and Find Us 


lative By William Hamilton Osborne 








Here is an invitation to all Rotarians 
contemplating attending the 1919 Inter- 
national Convention at Salt Lake City 
to become better acquainted with that 
wonderfully attractive land called The 
Pacific Northwest. William Hamilton 
Osborne, the talented American writer, 
has extended the invitation upon behalf 
of the Rotarians of the Pacific North- 
west; he has done so in exceedingly 
attractive manner and _interest-arousing 
style. Read what he has to say in 

“Come and Find Us.” 











Summer and winter it is green— 
You can’t keep things from grow- 


may be rugged. 
always green. 
ing. 

Then What It Is 


Now, what is the Pacific Northwest? Easy. 
It is that territory embraced within the boundary 
lines of the states of Oregon and Washington and 
the Canadian province of British Columbia. All 
right. Now what is there to see? 

Vancouver, B. C.—the 


most Americanized 


walls hemming them in; a city that sent twelve 


thousand men to war; Briton to the backbone 

Seattle and Portland and Tacoma; big civilized 
cities—but as different from the eastern cities as 
the west is from the cast. 

People—you never saw such a varied class in 
all your life; from the plutocratic Indian chief, 
clad in his red and yellow blanket, driving his 
high-powered car, to the multimillionaire ship- 
builder, and the Alaskan fisherman, and the lum- 
berjack—and the women jurors, and women of- 
fice holders—the women of the great northwest, 
with their flaxen English tresses and their peachy 
English complexions—or vikings’ daughters, may- 
be. Anyway, they’re here 


Old Guide Book Stuff ? 


So is that vast, mystic horde of unknowns, that 
army of adventurers that has lent the tinge 
of romance to this end of the civilized world. A 
land with hundreds of waterfalls, with more per- 
petually snow-clad mountain peaks in plain sight 
than any other section in the world—with its 
Cascades and Olympics, two great ranges; with 
its trillion feet or so of huge fir, spruce, and 
cedar trees; with lakes galore; with all the scenic 
effects that ever came down the pike 


Sounds better than it 














eh? 

Just the old guide 
book stufi 
tion of the country is 
the finest in the world, 
if you'll only 


every sec- 


believe 
what is says about it 
self 

Exactly —that was 
my frame of mind 
when they talked to 
me about the Pacific 
Northwest, I 
what I see—I wanted 
to be shown Well 
they showed me 

Crater Lake. Get 
this! You’ve heard of 
Mont Blanc, you've 
heard of Lake Lucerne 
Everybody has. Now, 
why? Because those 
guide book at- 
tractions are as old as 


believe 


great 


the hills—they lie in 
the center of old Euro- 
pean civilization. Ev- 
travels 


erybody who 


has seen them. Every 





‘Ga «HERE'S no use talking—the Easterner does 
| sot know the Pacific Coast of North Amer- 
By the Easterner, I mean everybody east of 
my Rock Mountains. ey 
a The Easterner thinks he knows the Pacific 
coact He'll tell you he does. There’s a rea- 
Gress ‘ ~ When he thinks of the Pacific Coast he 
si. vhinks of California. He knows California, and 
ie ncludes therefore, that he knows the Coast. 
a \csk him about the Pacific Northwest—he’s all 
j + «eq. He’s heard of it, yes—oh yes, of course. 
H herto. however, he’s been accustomed to think 
ck to ‘he Pacific Northwest as being Portland, Ore- 
Reso. gon, a city set in a bleak, frigid, trackless wilder- 
ribs ness. And he lets it go at that. Now that Seat- 
John tle’s been making so much fuss, he regards it 
hours vaguely, as two cities set in a bleak, frigid, track- 
bags ess wilderness. 
" Permit me, a dyed-in-the-wool Easterner—and 
a about things western—to point out to 
Easterner what the Pacific Northwest is not 
ilso what it Is. 
il De 
F the What It Is Not 
h In the first place, it is not a bleak, frigid, track- 
ie less wilderness. It is far from trackless—the 
nes 1, lazy, indolent traveler can travel anywhere he 
ring wants to in Oregon, 
Wild Washington and Brit- 
war ish Columbia, by boat, 
rail, by suburban 
ley, and by motor 
an r. In the middle of 
August on the hottest 
din- lay of the year, he 
re. in motor up six thou- 
nak- sand feet to the snow 
how ne of Mountain Rai- 
ner without having 
ide been jolted once any- 
where along the route. 
; He can get good roads 
as comfort anywhere 
yd goes 
[he Pacific North- 
west is not frigid—not 
even in winter. In 
ea summer it is dry, but 
ash never hot—85 degrees 
lan- spells hot day in 
summer. The nights 
ing ind mornings are inva- 
be- tiably cool. In winter? 
Most of the Pacific 
of Northwest lies farther 
than Quebec— 
m- yet it rarely gets down 
on the freezing point 
the n winter. Why? The 
, apanese current keeps 


Wal 
he climate is the 

vable, the most equable on earth. There 

flies, no mosquitoes, no bugs. From the 

t that the traveler strikes the Pacific North- 

eaves behind him everything that is hot 

and dusty. He sleeps at night—my lands, how 
sleep! 

his territory is not bleak—even tho it 
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“The sublimest thing you ever saw” 
indigo blue, 2,000 feet deep, and the surface 2,000 feet below the rim of the vo sire 


-anic Mount Masama. 


and yet, with its turb- 
carts about 


British city in the world 
aned East Indians driving v od 
town 

Victoria—said to be more English than Lon 
don: a settlement of exclusive Britons, sixty 
thousand in number, rich, aristocratic, living in 
old English houses, with hedges and high garden 
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Crater Lake, in Oregon, with waters of 


yody., from Mark 
T'wain’s great grand 


down to now, has 
paid homage to them 
about 


People know 


them about 


in Oregon 


People don’t know Crater Lake 

There is this to be said about it If Crater 
Lake had been set in 
Italy or Greece 
Crater Lake would have 
wonders of the world? Why? Because it looks it 


Switzerland, or Egypt, or 
rid 


anywhere in the old we 


beer one of the seven 
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Seeing is believing—take a look at it yourself. 
Crater Lake is the darnedest and the sublimest 
looking thing you ever saw. And it’s got the 
bluest water that you ever saw—indigo blue. 

It seems there was a huge volcanic mountain 
there—Mount Mazama—18,000 feet high. Dur- 
ing a volcanic eruption, its peak sank into the 
earth, leaving a huge hole, big and wide and 
deep, with precipitous sides. This hole became 
a lake, whose surface lies 2,000 feet below the 
rim. In the middle of the lake the old peak of 
the mountain rears its head—they call it Wizard 
Island now. The waters of the lake are 2,000 
feet deep. 

These waters are filled with trout A man 
named Willis Steele, now Park Commissioner, 
discovered Crater Lake. He _ stockt it with 
trout: carried little trout in buckets of water, 
many miles; changed the water at every stream 
he reached: got to Crater Lake with seventeen 
small trout still alive, and dumped them in. Fish- 
ing is free for all. You can catch trout three 
feet long in Crater Lake! 

Mount Rainier. This is the hill that Seattle 
and Tacoma scrap over to this day. Tacoma calls 
it Mount Tacoma—‘the Mountain that was 
God.” Seattle calls it by the name given it by 
an adventurer-explorer of the northwest. 


A Mount You Don’t Know 


You've heard of Mt. Rainier, but you don’t 
know it. If it reared its hoary head among the 
Balkans, it would have been the eighth wonder 
of the world. Why? Because instead of being 
one mountain peak in a long range of mountain 
peaks, it stands alone—it rises, a cone, right out 
of the ground. 

For sheer grandeur this mountain exceeds any 
in America—possibly any in the world. It is 




















‘He can get good roads and comfort wherever he 
goes.” One of the beautiful roads thru the won- 
derful forests of British Columbia. 


14,000 feet high. In the middle of summer it is 
snow clad above 6,000 feet. Flowers by the mil- 
lion at its very snow line. As I have said, it 
won't cost you one ounce of all your hard earned 
avoirdupois to thrust the nose of your machine 
into the snow clad side of this mammoth. 

Seeing is believing. If you have the slightest 
tendency toward insanity you'll go crazy over Mt. 
Rainier. 









The Columbia River Highway—extending baa 
the Pacific Ocean, 121 miles east thry Portland 
Oregon. East of Portland it is a highway thry 
a gorge. In ten miles you pass eleven wa. 
falls; one of them, Multnomah, is 620 fee hich 


i 


Put this highway in the East—you mig}; 


mill Never 


have heard any mention of the Palisades | 
Now, Here Is the Point [ 


Now, I’ve mentioned three only of the , 


tude of bewildering things that the Pacific Nor 
west has got to show. I’ve said nothing about | 
Mt. Baker in the north, nor Mount Hood jn ;), sp! 
south, nor Puget Sound that’s got the Thoysa, 
Islands lasht to the mast and hollering {or hej, r 
I’ve said nothing about the fruits and the fary. 
ing—I’ve left most of the territory practic, 
untouched. I want to make a point 
This is the point I want to make. The easte; 
traveler knows what everybody knows. f; 
travels where everybody travels. He follows the 
crowd. It is conveninent, it is comfortable. 
do that. But for cat’s sake let the Eastern 
wake up and see something that everybody hasn' 
seen. Anybody can talk about California, by 
comparatively few people can talk about the 
Pacific Northwest, because comparatively 
people know it. pe 
They may, as I have said, be afraid o| , 
northwest; they may think it bleak and inaccess- ] 
ble. If they do, they have other guesses coming a 
The chances are, tho, that most people don't nee 
care about going to places unless everybody a 
creation goes there, too. They go in flocks ei 
sheep; in schools like fish. 7 
For my part, let me see something that | | 
fellow in the flat above me hasn’t seen. Then | 
can tell him something that he doesn’t know 





An Industrial Creed 1 








1. Labor and capital are partners, not enemies; 
their interests are common interests, not opposed; and neither 
can attain the fullest measure of prosperity at the expense 
of the other, but only in association with the other. 

2. The purpose of industry is quite as much to 
advance social well-being as material well-being and in 
the pursuit of that purpose the interests of the community 
should be carefully considered, the well-being of the em- 
ployes as respects living and working conditions should be 
fully guarded, management should be adequately recognized 
and capital should be justly compensated, and failure in any 
of these particulars means loss to all. 

3. Every man is entitled to an opportunity to earn 
a living, to fair wages, to reasonable hours of work and 
proper working conditions, to a decent home, to the oppor- 
tunity to play, to learn, to worship, and to love, as well as 
to toil, and the responsibility rests as heavily upon industry 
as upon government or society to see that these conditions 
and opportunities prevail 

4. Industry, efficiency and initiative, wherever found, 
should be encouraged and adequately rewarded, and indo- 
lence, indifference and restriction of production should be 
discountenanced. 

5. The provision of adequate means for uncovering 
grievances and promptly adjusting them is of fundamental 


importance to the successful conduct of industry. 


6. The most potent measure in bringing about indus- 
trial harmony and prosperity is adequate representation of the 
parties in interest; existing forms of representation should 
be carefully studied and availed of in so far as they may 
be found to have merit and are adaptable to the peculiar 


conditions in the various industries. 


7. The application of right principles never fails to 
effect right relations; the letter killeth and the spirit maketh 
alive; forms are wholly secondary, while attitude and spirit 
are all-important, and only as the parties in industry are 
animated by the spirit of fair play, justice to all, and broth- 
erhood, will any plans which they may mutually work out 


succeed. 


8. That man renders the greatest social service who 
so co-operates in the organization of industry as to afford 
to the largest number of men the greatest opportunity for 
self-development and the enjoyment by every man of those 
benefits which his own work adds to the wealth of 


civilization. 


The above were urged as the principles of an indus- 
trial creed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in a talk before 
the Reconstruction Congress under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., in December, 19/8. 
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Zion Canyon, 


A Wonderful Convention Trip 


OES the western wonderland of the 
D) United States cause a few heart throbs as 
x pon some individual vista that stands 
| in its beauteous grandeur? 

your first view from Yosemite’s “In- 
develop a new kind of thrill? 


nnaralele 
aati 


stam Point” 
spiration XO 


rhe wondrous colorings and spouting geysers 


i Lit 


‘he Yellowstone—were they not productive 
enthusiasm for the God-given wonders of 
\merica 
Did not the time-defying rocks of Glacier Park 


-ing forth an expression of amazement? 

The marvel of it all is that, in every passing 
ir. the list of accessible scenic splendors, with 
h the western United States is so plentifully 
ht, finds itself increased by some beauteous 


1i¢ 


Thru past #sons these newest gems have 
ined either undiscovered or, being far re- 
wed from the beaten path of travel, have failed 
raw to their shrines any save the most en- 


7 


Governed by the latter of these conditions, 
the greatest and most interesting 
ng Utah’s collection of natural wonders, for 
tury since its discovery has lain buried 
he towering mountains about 340 miles 
f Salt Like City. 
Zion was surveyed and mapt by the intrepid 
r Powell, after it had been originally visited 
Mormon pioneers as they blazed a trail 
» over the heights of the Hurricane Fault and 
g the upper reaches of the Rio Virgin. 


How Zion Got Its Name 


ere is doubt as to Zion’s first discoverer, 
is generally conceded that the Mormon 
Brigham Young, first gave to this great 
ithern Utah’s mountains the name of 


lovers of America’s scenic ‘attractions. 


By Marion A. Byrne 


Zion Canyon, which has been called the master- 
piece of Utah’s scenic wonders, is a long trip 
from Salt Lake City, as miles are counted by 
people who live in sections of less “magnificent 
distances,’ but to the people of the American 
West it is not far—only about 350 miles south of 
the famous metropolis of the Mormons where the 
Tenth Annual Convention of the Internationa! 
Association of Rotary Clubs is to be held next 
June. Inaccessible until recently, and visited by 
only a few people for that reason, Zion Canyon 
can now be reached by a good automobile road 
from Salt Like City, or by rail—the Salt Lake 
Route—for most of the distance. A visit to Zion 
Canyon will provide a wonderful by-trip for those 
who attend the convention in Salt Lake City 


If the tales of its christening are true, the 
Mormon pioneer was stirred by some of those 
throbs I first mentioned, mingled with a goodly 
sprinkling of religious enthusiasm when, stand- 
ing with uncovered head at the canyon’s southern 
portal, he declared to his assembled followers, 
“This is Zion.” 

It was a forceful habit in which Brigham 
Young indulged himself—that of declaring names 
and conditions. Just a few years before baring 
his head to Zion’s grandeur, he had gazed over 
the location where Salt Lake City has since grown 
into a metropolis and declared, ‘This is the place.’ 
And it surely was “the place” in those pioneering 
days, and has remained “the place” to the very 
present. So it was with his christening of Utah's 
most wonderful mountain gorge. Zion it is and 
Zion it will remain until twentieth century history 
is forgotten 

Of individual features, Zion possesses a host 
This, too, in spite of the fact that hardly a third 
of its area has been more than glanct over by its 
earlier visitors, the list of whom would comprise 
the names of a few artists and far separated sight- 
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“The Three Patriarchs”’ in Zion Canyon, southern Utah. 


} 


seers. These have been willing to undergo a long, 
tedious journey over anything but good roads 
and then be satisfied with extremely meager a 

commodations at their journey’s end. 

All this is now changed, for the automobile has 
made its demands upon Utah and the Beehive 
State has nobly answered with hundreds of miles 
of excellent highways, one of which leads from 
the station of Lund on the Salt Lake Route right 
up to the portals of Zion, where it joins a road 
built by Uncle Sam that strikes the very heart 
of the canyon, winding under the shadows of 
weird, majestic, and gloriously colored formations 
that differ in their every feature from those which 
dot the other American National Parks and 
Monuments 


Western Temple of the Virgin 


At the entrance of Zion there tower, upon the 
eastern and western flank, majestic piles, which, 
while carved by action of the elements from the 
same formations, are as totally unlike as nature 
could render them 

The western of these two gigantic natural 
structures raises its cap four thousand feet above 
floor It is called the Western 


and well deserves its name, 


the canyon’s 
Temple of the 
for, if the author who termed human architecture 


Virgen 


‘frozen music” is correct, then this mystically 


colored handiwork of the 
termed 


shaded and gorgeously 
Architect. of the Universe may be fitly 
a “heaven born symphony 

The Westert: Temple is a famous landmark for 
travelers thru that section of Utah, as 
may be seen for miles in a southern and western 


its summit 


direction: in fact, it is the feature of 


Zion that is presented to the visitor as he journeys 


very first 


eastward thru the valley of the Rio Virgin 
As one approat hes the porta there suddenly 
opens to the west a vast court, aS a background 





These great masses of 


stone rise from 2,500 to 3,000 feet above the floor of the canyon 
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to which there rises the great facade of this 
Western Temple. At its base, the temple front 
is formed of greys and browns cut into forma- 
tions typifying every class of architecture. Here 
it is possible to trace Gothic arches, columns of 
[onic or Doric design flanking or enclosing what 
but a slight effort of the imagination can easily 
picture as gigantic entrances to some vast temple 
where a world’s people might worship. 

This majestic mountain rises in its mighty 
sweep of nearly four thousand feet changing from 
leep greys and reds to brighter tints from which 
the color fades until it becomes a greyish white 
that either shimmers in the sunlight or darkens 
beneath the shadows of some passing cloud. 

[his grey formation suddenly ceases in a great 
elevated mesa that seems level as a floor. Then 

very center of this sky-bordered roof 
formed of 


from the 
there rises a 
blood-red sandstone, capt with the verdancy of 


massive obiong dome 


mesquite and grasses that, from the distant view, 
seemes like still another layer of brilliant color 
topping a glorious picture, the foreground of 
which has already presented hundreds of striking 


tints and tones. 


Other Peaks and Pinnacles 


The Western Temple stands in a corner and 1s 
flankt on the east and north by a series of pin- 
each one differing from all its neighbors 
The platoon of peaks 


that stretches eastward from the Temple is rugged 


nacies, 


in formation and color. 


in outline, painted in browns or reds, while the 
series that extends to the north vary in coloring, 
several of them carrying the chalky white of the 


great temple with a splashing of red at their 


sur Ss 
The most northern of the series, resembling a 
truncated cone, is capt with a thin layer of red, 
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“Temple of the Sun.” 


while great streaks of this same blood-red rock 
seam and cut its sides. This most weird peak 
has been named the Altar of Sacrifice, because 
of its resemblance to the historic altars of the 
people who once dwelt in this mystic land. The 
entire group of peaks that flank the Western 
Temple on the north was first transcribed on can- 
vas by Culmer and by that same artist christened 
the Towers of the Virgin. 

Across the canyon and slightly to the north, 
rising between the two peaks of deepest umber, 
looms the great silvery dome of the Eastern 
Temple, clothed in colorings like its western sister. 
This rounds to a broad summit upon which is 
mounted a symmetrical cap of that same blood- 
red sandstone, the whole making strange contrast 
with its more demurely colored neighbors. 

It is not a matter of wonder that the religious 
enthusiasts, the first Anglo-Saxons to view these 
wondrous peaks, so readily accepted their leader’s 





Old Mormon fort, now being converted into hotel, 
on road to Zion Canyon. 
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Looking up Zion Canyon, in southern Utah. In the left foreground is the 


titling of “Zion.” Its grandeur, coupled to the 
really strange and impressive atmosphere that 
meets the visitor at its portal, strikes to the heart 
of even today’s prosaic traveler. How much 
more forcible was this effect when met by those 
pioneers of two generations ago! 


Mountain of the Sun 


In its farther depths, Zion adds to its mag- 
nificence with brilliantly colored towering peaks 
and wildly rugged gorges. Just beyond the 
temples are ranged three cone-shaped mountains, 
wildly rugged in their outlines and facing another 
court of totally different type from that which 
fronts the Western Temple. Here again has Bibi 
history contributed the titles, for the three peaks 
are known as the Patriarchs and the space at tht 
base, the Court of the Patriarchs. 

A little farther on is another group which ‘ 
cupies the eastern wall. Of decidedly diffe 
formation and coloring; they are caller the “77 

The northernmost peak is one of Zion’s glories, 
shaped like a great white dome and known as th 
Mountain of the Sun. 

Here the breaks in both canyon walls 
brought about a most interesting effect, for ' 
beautiful mountain catches the first glint 
rising sun and receives the last kiss of the setting 
sun. Fair Luna should also have been given som 
credit for this mountain’s beauty, for whe! 
canyon is steeped in darkness, her light brings 
this grand pile in cameo-like relief. 

Still another feature of the Mountain 
Sun is the tint of the afterglow that changes 1 
chalky summit into a rosy dome. At the Das 
of this great mountain lies the Wylie-Way ©a™! 
that, from May to October of each year, W! 
extend its call of rugged hospitality ¢ 
mountaineer, the scientist, or the traveler 
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Rotarian George Relf (on the right) of Salt Lake 
City, Chairman of the 1919 Rotary Convention 
City Executive Committee, and a friend taking a 
swim in the ice-cold waters of Zion Canyon 





El Gobernador (The Great White Throne) in 

Zion Canyon, Utah. This is a great monolith 

rising abruptly from the floor of the canyon to a 
height of 3,000 feet. 


searches for new beauties among the stretches of 
Western America. 

On to ve north, Zion Canyon becomes even 
more beautiful, presenting new and wondrous 
ltalures at every turn. One mountain in $par- 
ar is, to my mind, the gem among all of 
This is the grandly glorious monu- 
nent Known as El Gobernador. Standing at a 
‘urn of the canyon, its mighty mass rising sheer 

isand feet from the creek that skirts 

s base, this pile presents a picture unsurpasst 


peaks 


y any of America’s famous mountains. Grey 
‘tits base, it clears to a glistening white with a 
‘ummit that terminates in a great table. 

El Gobernador’s sides are seamed into a thou- 


“nd weird pictures, while far up on one of its 
“aces there hangs a wondrous natural bridge, the 
‘P 0! which has never been pressed by the foot 


Of mar 


Beyond, the canyon twists and turns until it 
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widens out into the most weird of all its bizarre 
features. This is the Great Temple of Sinawava, 
which occupies a vast amphitheater shut in by 
walls of brilliantly colored rock towering two 
thousand feet above its floor. Here the rippling 
creek horseshoes around a most remarkably 
formed sandstone object that closely resembles 
a Budda seated on his throne. 

Legend has given this place as the locality 
where prehistoric people of this southwestern land 
ga‘hered to do reverence to Sinawava, their ruling 
Deity. The place fills the bill. If ever there was 
a spot where weirdly mystic incantations and 
wildly impressive ceremonials would seem to 
accurately fit into the surroundings, it is this 
same rock-bound pocket in the depths of Zion. 

Just beyond the prehistoric temple, the canyon 
enters its narrows until the creek occupies every 
foot of the floor and feathery waterfalls dash 
down from moss and lichen-covered terraces. 
They tell me of people who have gone far into 
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map of the automobile route 
from Salt Lake City to Zion Canyon. The Salt 
Lake Route (railroad) from Salt Lake City to 
Los Angeles passes thru Lund, from which place 
Zion Canyon can be reached by stage. The dotted 
line shows a newly opened stage line from Zion 
Canyon to the north rim of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. 


Rough “hand made” 
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height. 





‘Indian file.” 





Going up Zion Canyon, ‘ 
these narrows, but though I have searched I have 
never met one of these explorers face to face 
However, I will predict that with but a few years 
of accessibility by trans 
portation, the traveler will search out the most 
deeply hidden spot in this whole area of sceni 
wonders. Still these searchers after scenic nove 
ties will be kept busy, 
then more 


means of comfortable 


for there are canyons and 


canyons, canyons walled in by peak 


after peak, all within the limits of this section 
that has been termed Utah’s Scenic Wonderiand 

I am not alone in my enthusiasm for Zion 
One critic has termed it a “Yosemite in Oils!” 


It was only a few days ago that one of Califor- 


nia’s native daughters, who has for a husband a 


most loyal son of the Golden State, whispered 
in my ear that her husband had visited Zion and 
confidentially, tho regretfully, reported it as the 
equal of California’s world renowned Yosemite 
I quite agree, but had hardly hoped to find my 
opinions endorsed by two wildly enthusiastic 
lovers of the beauties of California’s high Sierras. 
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The Story of Your Business 


66 VERY firm, could it only realize the fact,” says 

~ Charles F. Higham, “has a fascinating story to 
tell the world. No matter how technical, it need not be 
dry; no matter how practical, it can be told in a lively 
way.” This understanding is one of the bases upon which 
Rotary was founded. It is the reason why, in every Rotary 
club, it is expected that each member will take his turn 
in telling the story of his business. In these days when 
national advertisers are realizing the advantage of buying 
advertising space to tell to the world the stories of their 
firms, let us not neglect to continue to do this same thing 
in our Rotary clubs. 


Macaulay Was Wrong 


|* 1857, Lord Macaulay wrote a letter to an American 
friend in which he said, “It is quite plain that your 
government will never be able to restrain a distressed 
and discontented majority, for with you the majority is 
the government. Your constitution is all sail and no 
anchor. When a society has entered on this downward 
progress, either civilization or liberty must perish.” Lord 
Macaulay was a Royalist. He could not contemplate a 
republic being a successful form of government. The 
people in the United States will demonstrate that Lord 
Macaulay’s judgment was wrong. Even tho the majority 
may be distrest and discontented, it will still look to its 
government to manifest leadership for the good of all, 
to the end that the distress may be alleviated and the dis- 
content may be turned into content. In the final analysis, 
every American would rather perish himself than that 
government of the people, for the people and by the people 
should perish from the face of the earth. 
* BS * 
Personnel Work for Business 
~HE work performed by the army personnel boards 
in the organization of the British and American armies, 
as a result of which an effort was made to place every 
man where he belonged, according to his experience and 
ability, has opened up wonderful new possibilities for busi- 
ness organizations. The same methods followed by the 
personnel officers to take the round peg out of the square 
hole and put it into a round hole can be followed by busi- 
ness organizations to make their forces more effective. 
This idea is gaining ground rapidly among business organ- 
izations and as Rotarians are progressive men, it is quite 
likely that they will be among the first to recognize the 
value of the new system of applying an old principle. 
Rotarian Kendall Weisiger of Atlanta was borrowed by 
the United States Government to help in this personnel 
work and has made a very splendid record. 
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Americans Must Realize 


Te almost every bill paid by the United Stat« 
since the signing of the Armistice represented debi 
incurred prior to the ending of the war. Americans knoy 
that there are millions of dollars needed to pay for debjs 
contracted since the Armistice was signed. 


Americans cannot and will not deny their assistance 
to their Allies now that we have won Victory. They can. 
not and will not desert their boys in France—leave they 
there with neither food nor money. Americans must help 
those who have helpt them; must clothe and feed thos 
boys, and bring them home again. Do they, who hay 
fought and bled for others, deserve less? 

Another loan is necessary. It is to be a Victory Lip. 
erty Loan. It is to be supported by every American citi- 
zen. It is to help America’s soldiers and America’s Allies, 
Americans must save, conserve and buy bonds until every 
cent of their country’s indebtedness is paid—until every 
one of her boys have come home. 

% * ok 


Liberty Bonds and Crippled Soldiers 

HE first three Liberty Loans in the United States built 

training camps and equipt and sent men overseas 1 
fight; the fourth Liberty Loan was the fighting loan w 
back up the men and make victory certain and quick. 4 
large part of the fifth Liberty Loan will be used to rehab) 
litate wounded soldiers and some of the money will be 
expended by the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
to re-educate crippled soldiers who are unable to follow 
their former vocations and to carefully train them to be 
self-supporting and able to maintain their independence. 
The fifth loan therefore will be just as important as the 
first four and the United States will give an exhibition of 
monstrous ingratitude if this fifth loan is not subscribed 
and over-subscribed quickly. 

* * * 
Your 1919 Sweet Tooth 

HERE will be plenty of food for everybody in the 

world this year of 1919 if it is properly distributed, 
but there will be none to waste. There will be plenty 0 
sugar, too, for your sweet tooth and all the other sweet! 
teeth, if it is properly distributed. The prospective pI 
duction of sugar for 1918-19 is 188,000 tons less than 
annual average for the five years before the war. That 
many tons of sugar sounds like a large amount, but whel 
compared with the total sugar crop of 18,750,000 tons " 
doesn’t seem so large. Like other food stocks, sugat » 
not normally distributed. The beet sugar production !! 
Europe is only half the pre-war average; the cane sug@! 
output of the world has increased by nearly 4,000,\ 
tons, and the beet sugar crop of the United States is 131,000 
tons above the average. 
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A Mixt Metaphor 


HERE are certain crazy beliefs that must be overcome 
i wr stampt out. One is the belief that in order to make 
things right in the world, everything that we have in the 
way of property and learning and culture must be de- 
droyed. It is easy to see how men crazed by their con- 
templation of social injustice, feel like tearing down the 
house, burning its ruins and trying to build a new and 
petter house. The social structure can be reconstructed 
without any such radical procedure. The social structure 
must be reconstructed. As a matter of fact, it is in process 
and has been in process of reconstruction for some time. 
Let us all come out in the open and rejoice that we are part 
of the army of reconstruction. Let the term “stand patter” 
be one that no man or woman is willing to bear. The little 
rivulets of understanding coming out of the springs of 
hope are uniting in the mighty river of twentieth century 
democracy. As this great stream comes rushing on, we 
must deal with it and not ignore it. We must direct its 
course. We must plan to tap it and use its living waters 
for irrigation purposes and we must realize that in this 
great river is the combination of various streams of 
political, religious, industrial, social, and perhaps other 
forms of democracy. 

* * * 
Rotary Will Not Miss Him 

7HEN John Barleycorn leaves the United States on 
W July first, his departure will not create any stir in 
the American Rotary clubs. The great majority of the 
clubs have never known him. He has never been present 
at any of their meetings. The few clubs that once counted 
upon his attendance at their gatherings long ago learned 
that they did not need his help in order to have a good 
time. Once there was a visitor at a Rotaty banquet. It 
was a pandemonium of noise, song and camaraderie. The 
visitor looked about for the wine glasses. When convinced 
of their absence he remarked, dryly, “I wonder what this 
crowd would do if they had had something to drink.” 

x * * 


Getting at the Cause 


HIS story may conceal a lesson applicable to all phases 
of life: 

The pink boll worm—a small, thin, rose-tinted cater- 
pillar—made its appearance in Texas and threatened to 
spread and destroy the cotton growing industry of the 
country. The agricultural authorities got after the cause. 
The area where the caterpillar was first discovered com- 
prised about 10,000 acres, which were searched until it was 
made certain that not one caterpillar had concealed itself 
anywhere, but that every one was discovered and de- 
Stroyed. The result was that not one egg or larva or 
moth made its appearance the following year. This little 
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worm has accomplisht a great deal of destruction in prac- 
tically every cotton growing country except the United 
States. It is said to be the most destructive of all enemies 
of cotton. It is believed to have been introduced into Texas 
from Mexico thru the medium of the great storm in the 
gulf country in 1915, which washt onto the Texas coast 
large quantities of cotton lint and cotton seed from in- 
fested areas in Mexico. 

By destroying the cause of the plague in a limited area, 
instead of trying to treat the effects in a larger area, the 
agricultural authorities saved the cotton growers of the 
United States a loss estimated at not less than $50,000,000 
a year—a big saving even in these days of billions. 

May it not be possible that many large losses in busi- 
ness concerns can be stopt by digging down thru the 
effects and finding the cause, which in many instances may 
be as apparently insignificant as a little pink caterpillar 
in an ocean of cotton plants? 

ok * * 
Mosquitoes vs. Ships 

HE wonderful record made by the United States in 

building ships on such short notice was made possible 
thru the same methods that enabled the United States to 
build the Panama Canal—mosquitoes were first destroyed. 
Many of the new shipyards were located on low lands 
infested by mosquitoes, and the very first step that had 
to be taken before a start could be made to build the yards 
to build the ships was to get rid of the mosquitoes so the 
men could work without being exposed to the dangers 
of malaria. The elimination of the breeding places for dis- 
ease-carrying mosquitoes is one of the greatest arguments 
in favor of the draining of the swamp and overflowed lands 
in the United States and in the world. Medical authori- 
ties are agreed that malaria can be transmitted to the 
human body only thru the instrumentality of the malaria 
mosquito. Destroy the breeding places of this mosquito, 
the mosquito will disappear, and so will the malaria. 

* * * 
Federation of Industries 

NEW and powerful federation of American industries 

was created at the reconstruction congress of Indus- 
trial War Service Committees at Atlantic City in Decem- 
ber, under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Nearly 400 different industries were 
represented. The Federation will function under direc- 
tion of a committee of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
Federation will act as the spokesman for industry before 
the Government, just as in the past the War Service Com- 
mittees have acted separately as the point of contact be- 
tween industry and the Government during the war period. 
The Federation will give the Government direct contact 
with practically all industries in the country. 
15 May, 
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ominees for I. A. of R. C. Offices 


For President 
WM. D. BIGGERS 
of Detroit 
is Nominated 
by Detroit 





In placing before Rotarians the name of Rota- 
rian WM. D. BIGGERS of Detroit, for the office 
of President of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, we are presenting a Rotarian, whom 
we believe qualified for the highest honor in the 
gift of Rotary. 


An active member and an untiring worker in 
Detroit Rotary ever since his election to mem- 
bership in October 1912, Rotarian Biggers per- 
sonifies International Rotary to a greater degree 
than any other member of our Club. Elected at 
Houston, in 1914, to the office of Vice President, 
Rotarian Biggers immediately arranged to visit 
as many as possible of the clubs in his juris- 
diction, and in a recent talk before the members 
of our own Club, stated that he had personally 
attended sixty-five Rotary Clubs in different sec- 
tions of the country. 


lo the members of these Clubs, ‘Bill’? Biggers 
needs no further introduction; for the benefit of 
Rotarians who have not yet had the pleasure of 
knowing the man we present for the office of Presi- 
dent, we wish to assure you that he fully measures 
up to every qualification for this high office. 


As General Manager and Secretary of The Con- 
tinental Co., manufacturers of screens and screen 
doors, his business takes him to many of the 
largest cities thruout the country; he is able and 
willing to devote to the Service of Rotary, the 
time that will be demanded of one holding this 
high office; his training in Rotary and his past 
services, both to International Rotary and his 
local Club, qualify him for the office for which 
his name is hereby presented with the unanimous 
approval and endorsement of the entire member- 
ship of Detroit Rotarians, who know his worth 
and who know that International Rotary will be 
splendidly served by his election as President 


.. ‘hesley R 


‘Pre-Convention Nominations,” provides 


“Any affiliating Rotary Club may, during the month of March 
preceding the annual convention, nominate one candidate for any 
President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
and Sergeant-at-Arms, and shall forward such nomination to the 
Secretary in time to reach his office not later than the first day of 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary to publish in the May 


one of the following offices: 


April. 


Perry, secretary of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, make this certificate of pre-convention nominations of can- 
didates for president, vice-presidents, treasurer, and sergeant-at-arms, to 
be voted upon at the election to be held at the Tenth Annual Convention 
of this Association in Salt Lake City, Utah, June 17th to June 20th, 1919. 

Section 2 of Article I of the By-Laws of the Association, entitled 


For President 
B. F. HARRIS 
of Champaign 
is nominated 
by Champaign 





In presenting Mr. B. F. Harris for considera- 
tion, as of Presidential calibre, to the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, the Cham- 
paign Rotary Club is fully alive to the quality 
of man necessary for that high position. 


Mr. Harris is a man internationally known, as 
a speaker and writer on subjects that are of deep 
interest to Rotarians and all people interested in 
our universal welfare. 


His activities are of that broad nature that fit 
him admirably for the high office as President of 
the International Association of Rotary Clubs. 


Mr. Harris is fifty years of age, is president 
of the First National Bank of Champaign, IIli- 
nois, and manager of his farms. He is a member 
of the National Trade Council, also of committee 
on Ocean Transportation, Chamber of Commerce, 
U. S. A. He was the founder of the Banker- 
Farmer movement and Banker-Farmer magazine. 
Was also a member and Vice-Chairman of the 
Illinois Council of National Defense. 


In submitting Mr. Harris, the Champaign 
Rotary Club is conscious of the high ideals and 
practical conceptions of Rotary and believes Mr. 
Harris is worthy in every particular, to elevation 
to the highest station in Rotary 


We especially law stress on the fact that Mr. 
Harris believes that in his neighbor’s prosperity 
is his security; that he possesses that militant, 
progressive, and aggressive type of leadership,— 
fearless and without cowardice in fighting for 
American principles and the solution of those 
vital problems that confront us, and in which 
Rotary can and must render valiant and com- 
manding service. (“Who’s Who in America” 
gives further details. ) 


Certificate of Nominations 








For Vice-President 
ESTES SNEDECOR 
of Portland 
is Nominated 


by Portland 











It is with a great deal of pride and pleasure 
that the Rotary Club of Portland, Oregon, places 
in nomination our candidate for the office of Ip. 
ternational Vice President of the Internationa 
Association of Rotary Clubs. 


Estes Snedecor, popularly known as “Pete 
Snedecor,” is a lawyer of recognized ability and 
high standing in the City of Portland, Oregon 
He has been an active member of the Rotary 
Club of Portland for the past seven years, having 
been an officer and trustee of the club for the 
past four years. He has been prominent in the 
activities of the club as well as in all civic and 
social welfare work in his community. 


He attended the Annual Conventions of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs held a! 
Houston, Atlanta and Kansas City. At the At 
lanta Convention, his work on the Committee o1 
Constitution and By-Laws won for him the ap 
pointment as Chairman of that Committee for the 
year 1917-1918. His Committee drafted and pr 
sented a complete revision of the Constitutioi 
and By-Laws of the International Association a! 
the Kansas City Convention. The hard work 
and grasp of constitutional problems displayed b) 
our candidate at Kansas City induced President 
Poole to reappoint him as Chairman of the Com 
mittee on Revision of the Standard Constitutior 
and Model By-Laws. 


Rotarian Snedecor is well versed in the prob 
lems of organization and administration of Inter 
national Rotary, and possesses a vision of the 
future of International Rotary possessed by !e" 
men prominent in Rotary leadership. 

Pete Snedecor is a native of Alabama anc |: 
well known in his home state. He has stood !o 
the highest ideals in the life of his community 
and has been actively identified with the work 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Portlanc 
whose pastor is also a prominent Rotarian 


The nominations of William D. Biggers of Detroit, Mich., no! 
nated for president by Detroit, B. F. Harris of Champaign, III 
nated for president by Champaign, and Estes Snedecor of Portlan 
nominated for vice-president by Portland, which are publisht above 
received at the office of the Secretary, within the time provided and 
the manner prescribed. These three were the only nominations so rece!’ 


Two nominations were received after the first day of April, 


issue of THE Rotarian all nominations so made and received, to- 
gether with such data concerning each candidate as may be submit- 
ted, provided the space allotment to each candidate shall not exceed 


six inches of one column, exclusive of his photograph and designa- 
All cuts shall be uniform in size, as prescribed by 


tion of office. 
the editor of THE Rotarian.” 
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too late for publication in THe Rorartan as prescribed. 
Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Ga., nominated for president by At! 
and Jacob R. Perkins of Fort Madison (member of the Rotary Clu! 
Burlington, Iowa), nominated for vice-president by Sioux City, Lowa 


Dated Chicago, IIL., 


Thes¢ 


(Signed) CHESLEY R. PERRY, 


Secretary I. A. of R. | 


10th April, 1919. 
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Delivering the Goods 


Y mind is made up to talk to my fellow 
M countrymen about the merchant marine, 
to make a report as your representative: Your 
fathers and your grandfathers sent me to the 
Naval Academy and educated me; you have 
paid my salary; I am coming back to you as one 
of your experts, educated for this purpose, to 
make to my stockholders a report concerning the 
property. 

The property, I think, is not in altogether good 
ondition; there is something for the stockholders 

do. It seems to me that the merchant marine 
saimost the most important matter that comes 
before you. Of course, everybody who has a 
ad tells you that, every man thinks his own 
particular fad is most important. Therefore I 
am going to try to put before you the facts, not 
give you opinions, and ask you, on those facts, 

lecide whether or not you think the merchant 
marine is something of such importance as to 
justify action by you. 

Suppose you have no merchant marine, sup- 
pose you stay where you are now, then how are 
ou going to get your products abroad? 

Before the war the world had sixty millions 

of shipping. Today, if all the seaworthy 
hips went to sea at once, they would carry 

ty-nine million tons. 

We are not going to be able to go out in the 

rket and hire ships. Great Britain formerly 

our wheat to Europe. We cannot expect 
do that now; she owns the wheat crop of 

\rgentine; she has two hundred million 

els of wheat in Australia; she has got to 
her ships to get her own wheat. We can- 
re ships; we must depend on our own. 


Will Have the Ships 


Shipping Board tells us that we need six- 
niilion tons of shipping for our own pur- 
believe that twelve million tons would 
\merica. We now have three million 
* Ol good ocean-going bottoms. So we have 
‘ourth or one-fifth of what we need. 

' we cepend on that what is going to happen? 
‘re prosperous to a certain extent because 
‘ei! our surplus products, but unless we have 
annot send the products abroad. I 
not going too far when I say that 
erence between having a merchant marine 
ng no merchant marine means to many 
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By Captain W. H. Stayton 





Captain W. H. Stayton, graduate of 
the United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, chairman of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee of the U. S. Navy League, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
feels that he occupies the position of an 
expert, for whose education the stock- 
holders—the taxpayers—of the United 
States have paid, and that it is his duty 
to make a report to the stockholders con- 
cerning the property—ships. In the ac- 
companying article is embodied the sub- 
stance of his report, made in an intensely 
interesting talk at the Ninth Rotary Dis- 
trict Conference at Grand Rapids in Feb- 
ruary, after he had apologized to the 
Canadian Rotarians present for talking 
exclusively trom the American viewpoint. 
Captain Stayton spoke directly to Ameri- 
can Rotarians as business men, and pre- 


sented facts so vitally important that 
every Rotarian should carefully study 
them. Some of these facts are astound- 


ing; all of them have a close relation to 
the prosperity of the United States. 











the difference between prosperity and bankruptcy. 
I think we must get the merchant marine. 

As a matter of fact, I think we are going to 
get it: I think that the Shipping Board is going 
to give it to us. 


Then, some may say, “All right, then why 
should we be interested in the merchant ma- 
rine?” 

In 1914, when this war broke out, the world 


had all the ships that it needed, and all those 
ships were valued at that time, at current market 
prices, at about two and a half billion dollars 
The American taxpayers have already spent on 
our little bunch of cargo ships, four billions of 
dollars. 

Before the program is carried out we are go- 
ing to have, of the taxpayers’ money, invested in 
ships and terminal facilities, eight billions of 
dollars, or more than three times what all of the 
cargo ships of the world were worth before the 
war. 


Who Will Own Them? 


What are we doing with that investment? If 
we don’t manage it well, it will be lost; and if it 
be lost, that great sum has in it all of the ele- 
ments of financial panic. 

Who is going to own that merchant marine? 
Is it going to be the government or the business 
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men? Who will operate it? Who will be our 
traffic managers—for we have none in this coun- 
try and we cannot send those ships to sea with 
incompetent men? 

Where are we going to get the men to man 
those ships? 

We—you—haven't decided any of those ques- 
tions. 

Ninety years ago we carried ninety-five per- 
cent of our trade in American bottoms. When 
this war broke, we were carrying six per cent. 
We still have a law on the books that for ninety 
consecutive years has driven our ship owners 
into bankruptcy. Without changing that law in 
any one particular, we are stupidly and fatuously 
going ahead to make an investment of eight bil- 
lions of dollars which will be absolutely lost 
unless you business men do something 

All these things make me wonder sometimes 
whether we are practical people. We think we 
are. Let me try to tell you some of the things 
that seem to me practical, for as your repre- 
sentative it has tk 


been my job to go about the 


world a good deal. I have seen, I think, what 
foreign trade meant to you, or what the lack 
of merchant marine meant to you in a practical 
way 
U. S. Holds the Bag 

lake coffee for example That seen 

simple thing. A vessel would load in Brazi 
come north, stop at New Orleans or some south 
ern port, unload her coffee and load with the 
things that Brazil requires, agricultural imple 
ments, gasoline engines and things of that sort 

That is what ought to be, but that is not what 
has been. Our coffee has been brought [ 
German ships from Brazil They came p 
New Orleans, unloaded the coffee and loaded with 
raw materials—cotton and things of that sort 
which they carried to Europe, to Germar 
that the German manufacturer got the ma 
facturer’s profit. Over there that ship was loade 
with goods which had been mad 
ind sent back to Brazi 

Brazil has a good deal of cott S} ises 
cotton gins. I never saw an American cotton gin 
in Brazil, because we couldn’t get on lown 


The Germans would buy a cotton gin and 
ship on its tri- 


there 
carry it over to Germany, and that 
angular voyage always against us, wher 
XI vs No ,) 
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from Germany down to Brazil, carried a German 
cotton gin. We were cut out of our foreign trade 
because we had no merchant ships. 

We have been alert, it seems to me, in this 
country to legislate against our own business 
men. We have not trusted them to go into com- 
binations and to give rebates. We haven’t trusted 
our railroads as to the rates that they would 
charge. We have legislated that everything we 
put on the railroad had to go at a rate which 
some representative of the business men fixt. 

Perhaps that was good, but we didn’t go far 
enough 


Some German Tricks 


It is a few hundred miles from here to New 
York. When we have got our goods there we 
have said to the foreign ship owner, in substance, 
“Now go as far as you like, charge us anything 
you please for bringing the goods or taking them; 
enter into combinations if you want to and 
charge or give rebates galore.” 

They have done it and are still doing it. There 
is practically not one foreign ship coming to 
our shores but that is allowed to do the thing 
that we forbid our own people to do; and they 
keep on taking out, and charging excessive rates 
for all that they bring to us. 

So you have paid two excessive rates because 
you have no merchant marine. 

I can remember seeing on the docks in New 
York great packages of goods from Detroit con- 
signed to South America. An American repre- 
sentative in Detroit had won the contract, and 
got his goods on the dock at New York, but the 
German ships refused to carry them any further; 
they said they didn’t have room. Five ships went 
without taking them. In the meantime the Ger- 
mans had looked up the consignee and got the 
specifications from him. The sixth ship that 
went carried duplicate goods made in Germany, 
The South American purchaser couldn’t wait for 
the undelivered American goods. 

In South America I have seen tons of que- 
bracho on the docks consigned to America, but 
I never saw much of it come here. It would wait 
and wait and wait. The German ships would re- 
fuse to bring it to America, and when the ship- 
pers finally got tired, then some German bought 
it and carried it to Germany. And you and I 
paid more for our shoe leather, and manufacturers 
paid more for their leather belting, because we 
couldn’t get the tanning extract from abroad. 


Smashing American Goods 


There is something worse than all that. When 
you did manage to get your goods down they 
were smasht. We have been stupid enough and 
our newspapers have been inexact enough to say 
that you business men don’t know how to pack 
your goods. 

I remember the last time I was in South 
America on a German merchant vessel. I was 
talking with an American merchant on this very 
subject. We heard a 


plenty of packages of German machines which 
had been unloaded safely, but this package, 
thirty-five feet from the boom-end, was let go 
with a run. I got that cocktail. 


In a few minutes there was another smash. I 
made another bet. That time it was a batch of 
American typewriters. A third bet I won again. 
It was a package of thermos bottles from the 
United States. If my constitution had held out 
I would have had all the cocktails I needed. 


I am not joking. It is a fact that, practically 
speaking, the bulk of the American goods landed 
in South America from German vessels are 
landed that way—from the boom end—and badly 
damaged. 


Speaks From Experience 


Then the person who bought the goods writes 
and says they weren’t packt properly, and the 
American manufacturer contradicts him and then 
comes the friction. He thinks the American is 
cheating him or doesn’t know how to pack the 
goods, and will not pay. The American believes 
the goods were O. K. The German has done 
what he tried to do, has come in between you 
and your customer. 

I stayed in South America that time several 
years and when I wanted to get thermos bottles 
I had to get German thermos bottles, very much 
like ours. When I got back I went to see the 
thermos bottle company. They said: 


“In the United States our breakage averages 
one and a half per cent; in South America our 
breakage averaged ninety per cent, or at least 
they wrote us and told us it was ninety per cent. 
We knew that that was not true. We have stopt 
trading with them.” 

Of course they had, and Germany took the 
trade. 

You are not going to meet your competitor 
on an even basis until you have your own ships. 


Store; No Delivery Service 


There have been three great department stores 
in the world, ourselves, Great Britain and Ger- 
many. Germany and Great Britain have had 
delivery wagons and we have depended on them 
to build up our trade. 


Having a merchant marine means some things 
directly, some things indirectly. Directly it 
means this: Heretofore all of the ships have 
been built on the other side, the raw materials 
being furnisht. Now if we build them on this 
side every man who has any interest in lumber 
or in steel is directly interested in those raw 
materials. 

But ships are more than hulls. We have a say- 
ing that we have all trades aboard the ship except 
milliners, bricklayers and undertakers, and if you 
are not in those three lines your goods are going 
to be used primarily on American merchant ships. 
It is worth your while to see that we begin to 


ass 


build in this country so that you may get your 
part in the furnishing of those articles. 

In a more direct way still it is going to interest 
you, because you realize that in the building of 
ships, and in the stevedoring and handling on the 
docks, and in the running of the ships themselyes 
there is employment for a million men. 


Employment for Million 


What would it mean to us now to be able to 
put a million men into this enterprise? It might 
mean the diiference between rest and unrest. 

Now all of these facts seem to me to be rea. 
sons why the American business man should be 
studying this question. I can tell you the facts, 
but I don’t know what the answer it. I don't 
know the remedy, but you business men, if | 
can get you to read and study, will know: yoy 
will solve the problem. 

It seems to me that there are two special things 
that you ought specially to tackle. One is govern. 
ment ownership, for these ships are now govern- 
ment owned. Are you going to allow them to 
continue in government ownership? Are you 
going to have them managed by the politician 
or by the business man? 

I have been taught to manage ships; I would 
trust myself to carry a ship almost anywhere: 
I wouldn’t trust you to carry a ship because you 
haven’t been trained for it; I cannot imagine 
that you would trust me to run your business, 

I think you have got to decide what you are 
going to do about this question of government 
ownership of these vessels. I am strong against 
it; I hope everybody will be. 

Then there is the industrial question, the labor 
question, concerning these ships. You probably 
know there are some laws which make it im- 
possible to run the ships commercially today. | 
think that labor has made a mistake in that 
matter. I don’t believe they meant it as bad as 
it is, and indeed, it is not quite as bad as the 
papers put it. I think you business men must 
take that question up and study it. 


Change of Viewpoints 


I believe when you get home to the laboring 
man he will understand it. Indeed, as I look at 
it now, and from my talks with laboring men 
I think there are three great changes which | 
wish all of us would realize: 

You business men are no longer what you were 
to the laboring men. Two or three years ago you 
were taboo, but the laboring men today realize 
that it was the organization of business men that 
enabled the war to be won. 

And second, the laboring man has changed 
For example, if two or three years ago I had salv 
to a laboring man that you were not managing 
these ships well, he would not have cared much, 
but if I go to him today and say, “Your Liberty 
Bonds bought these ships and you paid for them 
do you want that wasted?” I find that they 
respond. They are security holders in your cor 
poration today; they 





smask outside on the 
dock, and I said, “I will 
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We went out to see. 
A package of American 
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prentice from a barber shop in the Bronx, was 
ent to carry the mews back about their situ- 
stion, and saved the lives of the men in that 
In that battalion were sons of the 
foremost capitalists in New York engaged in 
great labor enterprises. 
“Don't you see that in the next year or two, 
ghen labor and capital have got to get together, 
that capital is going to appoint some of the sons 
whose lives were saved by that little Hebrew, and 
that labor is going to appoint that little Hebrew, 


battalion. 
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The beginnings of the “Sacandaga,” a 7,500-ton 
il-burning ocean steamer, at Hog Island; keel 
and bottom plates shown. 


and they are going to get together and there is 
going to be a common meeting ground? We can 
get together with labor if we will. 


How to Study Question 


The next question is: “How shall we study 
these questions?” assuming you think it is worth 
while, and assuming you want to use ships to 
send your products out. 

The Shipping Board itself is issuing a great 
many pamphlets, and anybody can get one who 
wants it. Then there are various patriotic or- 
ganizations studying this question and also issu- 
ing pamphlets. There is the American Defense 
Society of New York, and the organization to 
which I belong, the Navy League of Washington. 
We all issue pamphlets on this subject, and we 
are delighted to send them without charge. 

The next step is to act and to become national 

in your activities, and I know of no organization 
that is so well fitted to do it as Rotary. If some- 
body goes wrong in your town you go and tell 
your legal counsel, but how many of you write 
‘0 your member of Congress? 
_ Let me mention one law that every man should 
ve interested in. I venture to say that 95 of you 
lever knew about it and that few of you ever 
¥rote to your member of Congress about it. 
ltis a law called the “Anti-efficiency law.” 

The Bill was past last July, to be in force for 
*ne year. It provided that during that year those 
of us who were in Government work should have 
‘ertain restrictions. The man who introduced the 
dil beldly announced that at the end of the year 
% should introduce that bill so that it would 
‘oply to every shop and factory and industry in 
‘te United States: that if it proved to be good 
‘tough for the Government it would be good 
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enough for you manufacturers. You are going to 
have to face it very soon. 

Under this law, now on the books, these things 
can happen: If I find that a man here is driving 
one rivet and a man there is driving 50 rivets 
per day, and I report these facts, I can be sent 
to jail as a criminal. If I see there an old ma- 
chine and I don’t believe it is as good as this 
new machine, and I want to have a comparative 
study in a Navy Yard to determine which ma- 
chine is better, I can be sent to jail for having 
tried to save your money. 

Did you ever tell your Congressman that that 
ought not to be? 


A Peculiar Law 


Worse than that, the law forbids our paying 
a bonus or encouraging men to work. Let me 
cite an exact case: 

A young man who had been in charge of one 
of the destroyers on the other side came back 
last May and started to get ready a new destroyer 
to go over. Navy yard workmen, not men in 
uniform but the laboring men in the yard, would 
have taken 10 days to finish her. 

Suddenly a submarine appeared off the New 














Hull of the “Sacandaga,” oil-burning steamer, 
nearly finisht, at Hog Island shipyard. 


England coast. The commanding officer called 
the men together and said: 

“Boys, can’t you whoop it up? I know if you 
will work night and day and drive as hard as 
you can and let me pay you a bonus, you can 
get this out in two days, and perhaps we can go 
out and catch that fellow that is murdering our 
women and children.” 

Inside of a half hour or so a delegate came 
and said, “Captain Pettitt, if you do that we will 
send you to jail.” 

He called the Navy Department on the tele- 
phone and got Admiral Palmer and askt, “Cannot 
I do this?” and Admiral Palmer’s words to him 
were these: 

“No, Freddie. When it comes to trusting you 
with the lives of our sons and our brothers, your 
fellow citizens do it; when it comes to giving to 
you the honor of your flag, your fellow citizens 
do that, but when it comes to your being per- 


mitted to ask a Labor union man, who has a vote, | 


to work one half hour overtime, your fellow 
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citizen don’t trust you; you will go to jail if you 
do it.” 

It took ten days to get the ship out. 

You should know your members of Congress 
and you should become interested nationally on 
this subject. Otherwise we are not going to come 
out as well as we ought to. 


Write to Shipping Board 


When you have studied and thought, then 
act. Specifically what can we do? There are a 
number of things. 

I believe that if you would write to the Ship- 
ping Board—I don’t approve all that they have 
done by any means—and say that you have heard 
something of their task, and know how vital these 
ships are to us, and that if you can do anything 
you would like to do it, I am sure it would be 
appreciated. There are 160 yards building ships 
now; that letter would be copied and put up in 
every yard; men on the coast would know that 
you in the great heart of the country were look- 
ing towards the ships; the men who have been 
doing good work would do better work. Such a 
letter would do good. 

I wish that you would pass a resolution recom- 
mending to all of your constituent clubs that 
each one appoint a committee on over-seas trans- 
portation to study this Merchant Marine question 
and to act with the Shipping Board and with 
other organizations that are doing this class of 
work. If you have such a committee it will get 
the literature, it will distribute it among the mem- 
bers and you will keep up your interest in the 
work instead of dropping it. That I think you 
can do as an organization. 

As individuals I wish every one of you would 
ask for the pamphlets. I wish every one of you 
would write to your members of Congress and 
tell them that you are interested in the Shipping 
Board. Your members of Congress cannot know. 
everything, and cannot do everything; when they 
know their constituents are interested in a thing 

















The launching of the “Sacandaga’ at Hog Island 
shipyard. 


they do try to bring that matter to an issue. | 
wish you would write to them. 


New Help in Fight 


Then, I wish every one of you would help me 
spread this gospel. I am giving my time to it 
because it seems good to me. If you do go 


ahead and help in that way remember that you 
will have help that you never had before. 
Heretofore we have relied on only the East 
coast and the West coast for looking out for 
shipping, for building ships for us, but now the 
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people ot the United States have come to realize 
that it concerns the interior of the country. You 
are going to have help from certain classes ol 
men, the Navy for example. I need not say that 
{ am not modest in talking about the Navy, for 
i do not love ‘any organization as well as I do 
that; my life has been there; I know its efficiency 
and I love it 

Think for a moment what our Navy had to do 
during the war, and think in what it failed, and 
realize that the failure was due to the fact that 
we had no. merchant ships. Then you will see 
why the Navy people are going to help. 

The Navy had three jobs. It had to carry our 
troops to the other side. We carried less than 
one-half of our men: It was good to have allies 
who carried the others. But our allies needed 
those ships for other things, and when they had 
to carry our troops it was interfering with them 
Talk to some of your own men when they come 
back about it, and you will learn that no man 
feels very happy when, having trained in an 
American camp, having gotten himself fit and 
gone down to the sea coast to take a ship to go 
over to the other side, to offer his life for you, 
he finds that he is under another flag, the Italian 
for example 

Those men who went over that way, when they 
come back, will want to see more American flags. 
They are going to help you get a Merchant 
Marine 

Our Navy's second job was to guard our troops 
in transit. The enemy was kept in the Baltic by 
the British Navy. If it had not been, God knows 
what would have happened to us. 


How Navy Was Handicapt 


I wonder if you know this? Just before we 


this war the Secretary of the Navy 


went int« 
went before Congress and was askt: 
“In the event of our going into the war, will 
you be able to send your fighting navy abroad?” 
He answered, “No. I haven't the necessary 
colliers to take coal over for them.” 
“All right,’ said Congress, “how many col- 


liers do you need in all?” 

Calculation was made and he answered, “in 
to keep our fighting vessels going on the 
will take a total of 307, and we 


order 
other side it 
have 24 

That is how many we had when the war ended. 
Congress did not give him one more. 

Then the result was that instead of being able 
to get our fighting navy to the other side, we got 
five of our coal burners and only five, into the 
North Sea, and the rest of our fighting ships lay 
on this side. Just at the last of the war we were 
able to start some more, but we didn’t get them 
to the North Sea 

That is not the fault of the Administration, it 
is your fault and mine. 

More than 10 vears ago we sent our great 
battle fleet around the world: we have bragged 
a little about it ever since. We got it around be- 
cause Great Britain lent us the colliers and be- 
cause she gave us the coal from her coal piles. 
She stipulated if war broke out during that time 
she would have to take her colliers back. Sup- 
pose, when we halfway around, Great 
Britain and Germany had gone to war. British 
colliers would have been withdrawn and our fleet 
would stil] be half wav around the world. 

The third task of the Navy was to feed and 
supply the men over there. Did they do it? Ask 
the men when they come back. They know per- 


were 
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fectly well we didn’t have the ships to take the 
supplies over to feed them. 

When the armistice was signed, we had 11 
millions of tons of shipping carrying things to 
the other side, but only 3 millions of it was 
American and the other eight millions we were 
borrowing from our Allies; they were taking ships 
that they needed for feeding their women and 
children and using them to carry food to our 
men. 

Borrowed From Allies 


We couldn't carry the clothing to our men; 
when they come back they will tell you that they 
were clothed on the other side by Great Britain. 
We couldn’t carry to them the great guns and 
the shells because we didn’t have the ships—ex- 
cept the six navy guns that went over—and I 
have yet to find a man who fired a large Ameri- 
can shell from a large American gun on the other 
side. We were not able to get the ships to carry 
them over, and we borrowed from the French 
and the British and we did not borrow, I fear, 
with due gratitude. 

We sometimes see in the papers a memoran- 
dum that we borrowed as tho in some way they 
had reached up in the air and pulled down these 
shells and guns where they had them. Well, they 
did not. It was my job as your representative 
to spend a great many days and nights in the 
trenches. I know where we got the guns and 
shells we used. They were lent to us by Great 
Britain and by France. Not from any great store, 
but out of their own trenches; their own sons 
died in order that yours might live, and you and 
I have no right ever again to criticize a Briton 
or Frenchman without going to him and telling 
him that God never gave to anybody else allies 
like that. 

Now, gentlemen, when these men come back, 
men who have been abroad, men who know that 
they were transported and fed and armed by a 
foreign flag, they are going to be with you in 
realizing that America needs a merchant marine. 
And they are going to help. 


Manning the Ships 


We are going to try to man these ships. The 
boys who go aboard them will have the oppor- 
tunity to become officers; they will have an op- 
portunity almost equal to the opportunity of 
going to West Point or to the Naval Academy. 
We are handicapt when we try to man the ships. 
I come to Grand Rapids and start to get boys. 
I don’t know the community; somebody who has 
a bad boy will palm him off on me; I will get 
all the evil boys in the community; and those 
boys who ought to go, boys who are good boys, 
will not quite believe what I say. We should not 
do the recruiting that way. 

But suppose that I could come here and say 
to the Rotary Club of Grand Rapids that I need 
30 boys for particular ships; that these boys will 
get such and such pay: that they will be given 
an opportunity to go all over the world; and tell 
exactly what will be given to them, and con- 
vince vou gentlemen that I am right about it. 
Couldn’t vou then get in touch with the Super- 
intendents of Schools and with men and women 
here in the citv and help me get those 30 boys 
of the right sort? 
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What is going to come to those boys? There 
are four things open to them. They may stay 
in the service and be prosperous; they may settic 
in foreign countries and become agents in selling 
the things that you produce here; they may 
settle on the sea coast and act as distributing 
agents for sending our goods abroad. They may 
come back and become farmers or merchanis 
who have seen and studied abroad. 

Roiary is comparatively new to me because | 
was abroad and stayed abroad some years, but 
I know of no organization that has the “Dep” 
that you have, I know of no other organization 
it seems to me that can do this work that js so 
close to my heart. 


I know that you yourselves look forward to 
something big, that you are dreaming of grea 
things for Rotary. I do believe that if you would 
just adopt us, the Merchant Marine, and take 
us next to your hearts and help us to build these 
ships, and help us to get these men, that yoy 
would bring industrial prosperity to your land 
that you would get rid of unrest, and that you 
would in the ‘years to come be happy because 


you had done greater things than you dreamed 
R) 
YS 


Humanity’s Man 
AM sitting alone, boy, while whipping the 
breeze 
Is the flag you are fighting for over the seas 
With dimmed eyes I look at its field of fair blue 
And see ’mongst its stars, boy, a picture of 
you. 
You as you left me, so clean, strong and straight 
And strode smiling away, past the elm, thru 
the gate. 


Now a whirl of the wind hides the blue from 
my sight, 

And the ribbons of red seem to vision the fight 

I hear the deep boom of the death dealing 
guns, 

And see the biood flowing from thousands 0 
sons 

As dear to their mothers as you are to me 

And to God send the prayer—‘“how long sha! 
it be? 

How long shall the frenzied demands for more 
power 

Withhold 
hour— 

When Kaisers and Kings and their whole bloody 
breed 

Shall succumb to Thy Kingdom’s Golden Rul 
breed? 

How long shall the murdering bullets of boches 

Fill the trenches with dead, e’er the finish 
approaches? 

How long shall the Zeppelins fly over a city — 

And kill non-combatants without cause or pity 

How long shall the submarine’s terrible tolls , 

Put lead in our hearts and grief in our souls: 

How long shall mad Wilhelm lay barren the 





, 


from Thy children democracies 


earth 

And all that his kingdom may swell! out its 
girth? 

But the vision is changing; while faintly 
sight 

Is the red of the flag, 1 see clearly the whit 

And the white, boy, stands now as it did long 
ago 

For purpose so pure that our hearts all ma) 
know : 

That God still will aid us as long as were 
right 


And lead us out finally into the light 


And so, boy, while yearning to see you agai 

I’m thrilled with the thought that you are with 
men 

Who are fighting the fight of world peace at this 
time; 

Not just for one country, one land or one clime 

It’s Humanity’s liberty now that’s at stake, 

A world for democracy you're helping to mak' 

I’m proud that you’re doing, son, all that you 
can; 

Proud you are my boy, and humanity’s ™a! 

—Herbert H. Stalker, Rotary Club of 7° 
Ohio. 


edo. 
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Common Commercial Language 


S business men, every member of Rotary 
will at once recignize what a tremendous 
son it would be if the whole commercial world 
vn | adopt a Common Commercial Language, 
purposes of international communica- 


wi 
W 


the 
ion and trade. ; 

One catalogue in the mother tongue for the 
ome market and a translation in the common 
anguage for the rest of the world. 

Instead of a large staff of foreign correspond- 
ence clerks, the whole of the foreign mail would 
be dealt with by the general staff in the ordinary 
-ytine manner, because once this secondary 
anguage was decided upon, it would be up to 
every enterprising clerk to acquire it. 

By these changes alone, large firms would effect 
enormous economies, while smaller firms would 
be enabled to enter into competition for foreign 
trade, that never dared to cast an eye in its di- 
rection in the past. 

Before the Great War, three-fourths of the 
commercial travellers in Europe were of German 
extraction, and on the whole they got very fat 
out of the business,—both figuratively and liter- 
ally. They certainly booked lines for the firms 
who paid their expenses, but they also remem- 
bered to keep their friends in the “Vaterland” 
n the running with any good thing that came 


asiong 
is 


UL 


No wonder that Germany was making rapid 

strides towards commercial supremacy, when she 

1 victim to that “vaulting ambition which 

r leaps itself and falls on the other side,” of 
lich Macbeth warns us. 


Check on Fritz 


(he adoption of a Common Commercial Lan- 

ige would effectively put the break on the 

man Polyglot Talking Machine; if Fritz still 
got a job as foreign traveller, he would have to 

so under the German flag, and not by waving 
the Star-spangled banner of U. S. A., or the 
Unien Jack of Old England. 

l[oday we send you our best liguists instead of 
ur best travellers, to represent us abroad, and 
the absurdity of the method is only too fre- 

ntly illustrated by the poor returns. 

But why force the open door? The advan- 
ages to be gained by a C. C. L. are big enough 
‘o awaken a Rip Van Winkle from his sleep; 
they must glare with the power of a thousand 
volts in the eyes of wide-awake Rotarians. Ha! 
there's the rub! Oliver Wendell Holmes says in 
one of his delightful papers: “The mind of a 
oigot reminds me of the pupil of the eye; the 
nore light you pour on it, the more it contracts.” 
Now you see how it is that you never saw before. 

[take it for granted you agree that a C. C. L. 
vould be a good thing. But it is one thing to 
agree to the idea, and quite another matter to 

se a “fit and proper” representative. There 
‘re so many good candidates that we suffer from 
a) “embarrassment of riches,” and feel some- 
“ing like Captain Macbeth in the “Beggar’s 
“pera”: “How happy could I be with either, 
‘other dear charmer away.” 


Neutral Language Demanded 
The delegates at the Peace Conference all 
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By John Merchant 


speak in their national tongues, although the word 
for word translation of their remarks entails a 
tremendous expenditure of time, money and pa- 
tience. This is rendered imperative because no 
country can possibly afford, for political and 
economic reasons, to concede priority to any 
other nation, whether friendly or belligerent. 

What holds good at the Peace table, must 
necessarily hold good in the commercial world. 
No nation can afford to give start to a rival in 
the race for the world’s trade, by using the lat- 
ter’s language and torpedoing its own. 

To the English-speaking races, there are a 
thousand reasons why English should be the 
C. C. L., but from the standpoint of all other 
nationalities there are as many equally good rea- 
sons against it. You may take it for granted, 
therefore, that no national language can possibly 
be cast for the part of the international language. 
The leading role must be played by a neutral 
idiom. 

Latin and Greek are the best known examples 
of neutral languages, but no one, other than a 
University Don, would ever dream of using either 
of them in an up-to-date business concern. You 
might as well try to bridge the Atlantic, or run 
away from your own shadow on a moonlight 
night, as try to sell an Electric Light Installation, 
or a Portable Oxy-Acetylene Welding Plant, by 





The Men That Don’t Fit In 
There’s a race of men that don’t fit in, 
A race that can’t stay still; 
So they break the hearts of kith and kin, 
And they roam the world at will. 
They range the field and they rove the 
flood, 
And they climb the mountain’s crest; 
Theirs is the curse of the gypsy blood, 
And they don’t know how to rest. 


If they just went straight they might go 
far 
They are strong and brave and true; 
But they’re always tired of the things 
that are, 

And they want the strange and new. 
They say, “Could I find my proper groove, 
What a deep mark I would make!” 
So they chop and change and each fresh 

move 
Is only a fresh mistake. 


And each forgets—as he strips and runs, 
With a brilliant, fitful pace— 

It’s the steady, quiet, plodding ones 
Who win in the lifelong race. 

And each forgets that his youth has fled, 
Forgets that his prime is past, 

Till he stands one day with a hope that’s 

dead, 

In the glare of the truth at last. 


He has failed, he has failed, he has mist 
his chance, 
He has just done things by half; 
Life’s been a jolly good joke on him, 
And now is the time to laugh. 
Ha, Ha! He is one of the Legion lost; 
He was never meant to win; 
He’s a rolling stone, and it’s bred in the 
bone, 
He’s a man who won’t fit in. 
—Robert W. Service. 
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means of a catalogue printed in these dead-as- 
Queen-Anne languages. No, they may serve very 
well as intellectual pastimes for University high- 
brows, but they are washouts for business pur- 
poses. 


What Is Esperanto? 

This brings us to Esperanto. What is Es- 
peranto? In my firm opinion, based upon fifteen 
years’ practical experience, Esperanto is the solu- 
tion to the C. C. L. problem. It is an Inter- 
national Auxiliary Language, created by the late 
Dr. Zamhenof, a Polish Jew, and has already 
been in daily use in every quarter of the globe 
for over thirty years, fulfilling its role as a 
medium of international inter-communication in 
a manner that has won golden opinions from all 
its adherents. 

Were its wonderful merits fully realized it 
would years ago have been universally adopted 
by the Governments of the world as the sec- 
ondary language for international intercourse. 

But experience has taught us that new ideas 
are always looked upon with suspicion. For ex- 
ample, when one mentions Esperanto, the wise- 
acres at once quote the failure of Volapuk, which 
gained a certain notoriety many years ago. They 
forget that the successes of today are built upon 
the failures of yesterday; that the aeroplanes 
which will shortly cross the ocean from America 
to Europe will only have been made possible by 
the repeated effects to get “a rise in the world” 
which were made by the Brothers Wright and 
other enthusiastic pioneers. 

Other artificial languages failed because they 
were arbitrary, whereas Esperanto is international! 
in all its elements. Gliick said: “the language 
of nature is the universal language.” Esperanto 
has been based upon the language of nature, and 
succeeded accordingly. 

Remarkable Simplicity 

Pearsall Smith, one of the greatest authorities 
on the English tongue, says: “simplicity of 
language is, like other kinds of simplicity, a 
product of high civilization, not a primitive con- 
dition.” It was in the adoption of this rule that 
the genius of Zamenhof manifested itself; he 
built his work upon the simplest conceivable 
plan, and attained the greatest conceivable suc- 
cess. Like Bassanio, in the famous Casket Scene, 
he was not led away by the golden declensions of 
Latin, nor by the silver conjugations of the 
French, but choose the simpler and less ornate 
form of grammar as found in the English 
language. 

Let us take a glance at the grammar of Es- 
peranto first. 

In Italian there are thirty different ways of 
writing the definite article, owing to the manner 
in which they combine it with the various prep- 
ositions; in French there are six variations; in 
English and Esperanto we have one word only 

In English there are over thirty irregular ways 
of forming the plural of nouns; such instances 
as man, men; child, children; sheep, sheep; 
mouse, mice; will readily recur to the mind; in 
Esperanto you say: patro, father; patroj, fathers; 
birdo, bird; birdoj, birds; and you have finished 
your work as regards the formation of all plurals 
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there is no irregularity in this or in any other 
rule. 

The conjugation of the verb is equally simple. 
We write: Mi sendAS, I send; Mi sendIS, I 
sent; Mi sendOS, I will (or shall), send; Mi 
sendUS, I would (or should), send; sendU, send; 
(imperative); sendI, to send, (infinitive). And 
you conjugate every verb, whether first, second, 
or third person, or singular or plural in number, 
in precisely the same way. It is as simple as 
falling off a log. 


Vocabulary Easily Acquired 


But if the grammar is a marvel of simplicity, 
the vocabulary is an even greater stroke of 
genius. The roots are chiefly those which are 
international in character, and are enriched by 
the regular and systematic use of a number of 
affixes. 

For example, in English, we occasionally form 
the feminine by the addition of a suffix, as poet, 
poetess; count, countess. In Esperanto, all 
feminine words are formed on this model, as 
patro, father; patrino, mother; hundo, dog; hun- 
dino, bitch. By the means of this litle suffix “in,” 
you are saved the learning and memorising of 
every feminine word in the Janguage. 

EG signifies an enlargement of the idea con- 
tained in the root. For example: domo (from 
domicile) means house; domego means mansion; 

On the other hand, ET shows diminution, just 
as it does in English in such words as book, 
booklet; river, riverlet; therefore, from domo 
we get dometo, meaning cottage; rivereto, mean- 
ing brook, etc., etc. 

Mal signifies the opposite of the root, as it 
does in content, malcontent; formation, mal- 
formation, etc. But in Esperanto you are able to 
add it to any word you may desire, thus building 
up your vocabulary as you go along. You learn 
that “bona” means good and “bela” signifies beau- 
tiful, and from these roots you form their op- 
posites of bad and ugly by the simple addition 
of the prefix “mal.” 


Learn While You Shave 


Honestly, you can learn the whole of the 
grammar, and half the vocabulary, whilst you 
lather up for your morning shave; if you use a 
safety razor, you may possible learn to speak 
the language at the same time. 

You don’t need a professor to teach you the 
pronunciation, for each letter has one sound, all 
half vowels are omitted, and the accent is regu- 
larly marked. There is no French nasal to master, 
nor any German gutteral to overcome; it is as 
easy to learn as the game of draughts, and as 
fascinating as the royal game of chess. 


But the question is not so much where we 
stand, as in what direction we are going. Es- 
peranto is going direct for port, and neither 
submarine nor mine can prevent her from reach- 
ing her destination. All that we ask is that the 
Rotarians should join the crew, and enable us 
to make the journey in a little shorter time than 
would otherwise be the case. 

In London, a very strong Common Commercial 
Language Committee, representative of some of 
the best firms in the city, has been established, 
and has succeeded in drawing the attention of 
many leading societies to the Esperanto move- 
ment. Amongst these are the London Chamber 
of Commerce, and similar bodies in Liverpool, 
Bath, Manchester and Glasgow. 

The Modern Languages Committee in its re- 
port to the British Government, recommended: 
“That a Committee be appointed to enquire into 
the potentialities of artificial languages—and the 
development and use of one.” 

The Labour Party (Jan. 1918) adopted the 
following resolution: “The time has arrived 
when, for the benefit of the world at large, a 
language should be taught thereby enabling the 
workers of the world to understand and converse 
one with another without needing interpreters.” 


Progress of Movement 


Esperanto is a grant earning subject under 
the British Board of Education. 

I have just received from Japan, a copy of 
the Japan Salesman, in which two full pages are 
devoted to Esperanto, and its use for inter- 
national business purposes is strongly advocated. 

Recently, the Common Commercial Languages 
Committee (Address, c/o Messrs. Thos. Cook 
& Son, The Tourist Agents, Ludgate Circus, 
London; secretary R. R. Marshall, Esq.) enter- 
tained the members of the Greek Commercial 
Legation to a luncheon at the Holborn Hotel, and 
the Greek Minister of Agriculture expressed him- 
self as strongly in favour of the adoption of Es- 
peranto for international purposes. 

The League to Enforce Peace (70 Fifth Ave., 
New York, President, Mr. Taft), is at present 
sending its circulars abroad in Esperanto. 

These are only a few instances of the con- 
sideration which has been shown towards the 
movement, and might be multiplied a hundred- 
fold did space permit. Still, I venture to think 
that enough has been said to show sceptics that 
Esperanto is well on the way, even if it has not 
yet arrived. 

Speaking in London the other day, President 
Wilson told this capital story of Charles Lamb. 

“One evening, in the company of friends, they 
were discussing a certain question, and Lamb 





said, in his hesitating manner, ‘I hate that man: 
His friend replied: ‘Well, Charles, I did no, 
know you knew him.’ He said: ‘I don’t. 1 cap. 
not hate a man I know’.” 

President Wilson continued: “Perhaps tha; 
simple and attractive answer may furnish the 
secret for cordial international relations. Whey 
we know one another we cannot hate one an. 
other.” 

If the League of Nations is to be a real live 
thing, and not a “scrap of paper,” there must be 
complete and thorough understanding between 
the different races, and that can only come about 
by our having a common means of intercom. 
munication. The nations must be cemented to. 
gether into one concrete body by a common 
language. 


Practical Suggestions 


At present the English are learning Russiay 
and the French Italian, and the Russians 
Spanish, and the Americans French, and when 
they all meet together, there will be a great dea! 
of misunderstanding. As the American said when 
asked if he had much difficulty with his French 
when visiting Paris. “No, but the Parisians had.” 


I fear I have exceeded my space, but this is a 
most important proposition, and is worthy of the 
serious and profound consideration of every 
Rotarian. Emerson said that language is a city 
to which every human being brings a stone. Well, 
Esperanto is a Garden City, designed upon a 
simpler but better and more attractive plan than 
the older cities. Let me press upon you to take 
up an allotment in this beauteous Utopia before 
you get crowded out. Take up your shares be- 
fore the rise in price comes along. Help a move- 
ment which will help you, and share in the glori- 
ous work of helping to make the world a better 
place to live in than it ever was in the past. 

One word more; the official Esperanto organ 
for America is “Amerika Esperantisto,”’ Es- 
peranto Office, West Newton, Mass., and Herbert 
Harris, Hyde Park Hotel, Chicago, IIl., will put 
you au fait with the ways and means of learning 
and using the language. Form a Common Con- 
mercial Language Committee, and join up with 
the movement in London, Japan and _ other 
centres. 

The firm with which I am connected has 4i- 
ready proved the efficiency of Esperanto for 
commerce, and reaped the benefit of its enter- 
prise. May every Rotarian do the same. The 
world is full of folk who are either wise or other- 
wise. Don’t be amongst the otherwise. 

—John Merchant. (Fellow British Esperanto 
Association). 43 Clifefield Road, Sheffield, Ens: 
land. He will be delighted to hear from an) 
Rotarian on the subject of Esperanto. 





In Belleau Woods, out there in France, 
wild flowers bloom. 
The volunteers of memory are they. 
Beneath them, in the narrow, darkened, 
final room, 
Sleep those who fell upon the forward 
way. 
See how the blossoms bend their heads 
caressingly. 
What do they whisper to the quiet dead? 
What visions do the lovely star-eyed flow- 
ers see, 
That grow above a 
head? 


sleeping hero’s 





The Wild Flowers Bloom 


In Belleau Woods, immortal ground, wild 
flowers bloom— 
Sweet, fragrant messengers of thoughts 
of God 
Profusely blossoming, that no foreboding 
gloom 
Should hover o’er the sacred sod. 
How tenderly they spread their wondrous 
beauty there, 
The decorations loving Angels gave, 
Those silent ones unseen, who see and 
care 
For ev'ry 
grave. 


unknown Soldier Hero’s 


O, hand of God—O, heart of boundless 
tenderness, 
Giving the race new life thru those who 
died! 
Thanks for flowers that bloom in Belleau 
Woods and bless 
The ground our Brothers’ ’ blood has 
sanctified ! 
May we, who live, take up the greater, 
harder task ; 
To work to make secure the victory; 
Give us the will, the light, the strength, 
the faith, we ask f 
O, God, to help to bring the troubled 
World to Thee. 
—Bill Stringer, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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What America Means 


By Hon. Franklin K. Lane, U. S. Secretary of the Interior 


r has never seemed to me that it was difficult 
-. iefine Americanization or Americanism: 
I appreciate something, I admire something, I 
I want you, my friends, my 


love something. 
neighbors, to appreciate and admire and love that 
hing, too. That something is America.” 


The process is not one of science; the process 
is one of humanity. But just as there is no way 
by which the breath of life can be put into a 
man’s body, once it has gone out, so there is 
no manner by which, with all our wills, we can 
make an American out of a man who is not in- 
spired by our ideals. 

And there is no way by which we can make 
ynvone feel that it is a blessed and splendid thing 
to be an American, unless we are ourselves aglow 
with the sacred fire, unless we interpret Ameri- 
canism by our tolerance, our fairness, our 
thorobred qualities, our liberality, our valor, and 
our kindness. 

We have made stintless sacrifices during this 
war; sacrifices of money and blood sacrifices; 
sacrifices in our industries; sacrifices of time and 
effort and preferment and prejudice. Much of 
that sacrifice shall be found vain if we do not 
prepare to draw to ourselves those later comers 
who are at once our opportunity and our re- 
sponsibility and such responsibilities invoke and 
fortify the noblest qualities of national character. 

There is in every one of us, however educated 
and polished, a secret, selfish, arrogant ego, and 
there is in every one of us an infinite capacity 
for nobility. In this war I could see that there 
came Out immediately the finer man, and, pray 
God, the better self in us all—the man who came 
to the front at the call to arms remains captain 
forever after. 


The Immigrant Neighbor 


We expect that man to search out his immi- 
grant neighbor and say, “I am your friend. Be 
mine as well. Let me share in the wisdom and 
instruct me in the arts and crafts you have 
brought from strange and ancient countries, and 
I shall help you succeed here.” 

There is no difficulty in this, if our attitude is 
night. Americanism is entirely an attitude of 
mind: It is the way we look at things that makes 
us Americans. 

I would tell our immigrant neighbor not that 
America is perfect; that America is a finisht 
country, but I would say to him: 

‘America is an unfinisht land. Its possibilities 
shall never end and your chance here and the 
chances of your children shall always be in ratio 
‘0 your zeal and ambition.” 

_ America, we dare believe, will ever remain un- 
inisht. This must be if there is anything to 
Americanism. 

Let us push our horizon before us; let us so 
fare and do that no imagination can find a dis- 
couraging tomorrow. 

lt is beyond estimate when we shall reclaim all 
our lands or find all our minerals or make all our 
people as happy as they might be. But out of 
our beneficent political institutions, out of the 
warmth of our hearts, out of our yearnings for 
higher intellectual accomplishment, there shall 

ample space and means for the fulfillment of 
dreams, for further growth, for constant im- 
provement. 
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That conviction is at once our inspiration and 
our aspiration. 

I would try to show to him the tremendous 
things that have been accomplisht by the United 
States—250,000 miles of railroad, 240,000 schools, 
colleges, water powers, mines, furnaces, factories, 
the industrial life of America, the club life of 
America, the sports of America, the baseball 
game in all its glory. 

And I would give to that man a knowledge of 
America that would make him ask the question, 
“How did this come to be?” And then he would 
discover that there was something more to our 
country than its material strength. It has a his- 
tory. It has a tradition. 

I would take that man to Plymouth Rock and 
I would ask, “What does that rock say to you?” 

I would take him down on the James River, 
to its ruined church and I would ask, “What does 
that little church say to you?” 


And I would take him to Valley Forge and 
point out the huts in which Washington’s men 
lived, 3,000 of them, struggling for the inde- 
pendence of our country, and I would ask, “What 
does this example spell to you? What caused 
them to suffer as they did—willingly?” 


And then I would take him to the field of 
Gettysburg and lead him to the spot where Lin- 
coln delivered his immortal address and I would 
ask him, “What does that speech mean to you; 
not how beautiful is it, but what word does it 
speak ? 

Americanism is not 110,000,000 people alone, 
it is 110,000,000 people who have lived thru 
struggle, and who have arrived thru struggle, 
who have won thru work. 


Let us never forget that we are what we are 
because we have accomplisht. There is a senti- 
mentality which would make it appear that in 
some millennial day man will not work. If some 
such calamity ever blights us, then man will fail 
and fall back. God is great. His first and His 
greatest gift to man was the obligation cast upon 
him to labor. 


An Epic of Labor 

The march of civilization is the epic of man 
as a workingman. 

We have nothing precious that does not repre- 
sent struggle. We have nothing of worth which 
does not represent effort. We have nothing of 
lasting value that does not represent determina- 
tion. We have nothing admirable which does not 
represent self-sacrifice. We have no philosophy 
except the philosophy of 
confidence, of optimism 
and faith and the right- 
eousness of the contest 
we make against nature. 


We are to conquer this ; 
land in that spirit, and , fii. 


» I 
* 


in our spirit we are to ,%)). iy 
conquer other lands be- ~~» 
cause our spirit is one 
that, like a living flame, 
goes abroad. 

And again it is like 
some blessed wind — 
some soft, sweet wind 
that carries a benison 
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across the Pacific and the Atlantic, and we must 
keep alive in ourselves that this spirit is Ameri- 
canism —that it is robust and dauntless and 
kindly and hearty and fertile and irresistible, and 
thru it men win out against all adversity. That 
is what made us great. 

It is sympathetic. It is compelling. It is re- 
vealing. It is just. The one peculiar quality in 
our institutions is that, not alone in our hearts, 
but out of our hearts, has grown a means by 
which man can acquire justice for himself. 


It Serves the World 


That is the reason, my Russian friend, my 
American friend, why this is a haven to you 
Bring your music, bring your art, bring all your 
soulfulness, your ancient experience to the melt- 
ing pot and let it enrich our mettle. We welcome 
every spiritual influence, every cultural urge, and 
in turn we want you to love America as we love 
it because it is holy ground—because it serves 
the world. 

How best may we spread that spirit thru the 
land—how best can we explain our purposes and 
interpret our systems? Thru the community 
council, thru the school. 

We want to interpret America in terms of fair 
play, in terms of the square deal. 

We want to interpret America in healthier 
babies that have enough milk to drink. 

We want to interpret America in boys and girls 
and men and women that can read and write 

We want to interpret America in better housing 
conditions and decent wages, in hours that will 
allow a father to know his own family and to 
support his household like a man. 

That is Americanization in the concrete—re 
duced to a practical, uplifting force. 

I bring you the promise of unceasing better 
ments when I so give you the word. [t is spoken 
for us, for Europe, for Asia. I bring you the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence put 
into terms that are social and economic. 


er. * 
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Rotary Officials in Conference 


General Council at Chicago—A Most Successful Meeting 


“HE two-day conference of the General Of- 
i: ficers and District Governors of Rotary held 
in Chicago, March 17 and 18, was one of the most 
successful meetings Rotary officials have ever 
held. There were two morning, two afternoon 
and one evening sessions, at each of which there 
was an interesting and very helpful discussion of 
the problems of Rotary. 

All of the General Officers were present with 
the exception of Immediate Past President Pid- 
geon who was kept at home by illness. Third 
Vice-President Lansing was compelled to miss 
the last session because of an attack of illness. 
There were seventeen District Governors in at- 
tendance from all of the districts except the First, 
Second, Sixth, Nineteenth, Twenty-first, Twenty- 
third and Twenty-fourth. President Emeritus 
Paul P. Harris attended several of the sessions 
and various members of the International Sec- 
retary’s staff and members of the Chicago Rotary 
Club were occasional visitors. 


The first session was held at the Congress 
Hotel in the same room where the National Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs was organized in 1910. 


One of the most interesting features of the 
conference was the attendance by all the officers 
at the regular luncheon meeting of the Chicago 
Rotary Club on Tuesday at the Hotel Sherman. 
At this luncheon, each of the International officers, 
including Paul Harris, made brief talks and the 
members of the Chicago club who were at the 
luncheon were very enthusiastic in their com- 
ments upon the meeting. John Poole’s little ad- 
dress on this occasion was a gem. 


This conference had no power to legislate for 
Rotary, but its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, based upon an exhaustive discussion of 
various matters, will be past along to the Board 
of Directors, to the several International Com- 
mittees, and will reach all Rotarians thru the 
International Convention at Salt Lake City or 
thru the International Secretary’s office. 


Every man who took part in the conference 
and everyone who attended any of the sessions 
agreed that an incalculable amount of good 
should result te Rotary from the meeting. 


Districts and Organization 


Considerable time was given to a discussion of 
the subject of the size and boundaries of districts. 
It was the sense of the meeting that no district 
should have more clubs in it than the district 
governor could visit during his term of office. 
The president was requested to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to consider the problem. 

The subject of district organization was taken 
up for discussion by the presentation of resolu- 
tions offered at the district conference of the 
Eleventh District. It was the opinion of the 
meeting that the changes suggested by these reso- 
lutions could not be put into effect without an 
amendment to the International Constitution. A 
special committee, consisting of District Gov- 
ernors Dyer, McFarlane, and Northey was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter and bring back a 
report the following day; their report was adopted 
recommending that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the entire matter of district 
organization and the aid to be given to the 
district governors financially and otherwise, in 
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connection with their work. It was the sense 
of many that the problems connected with the 
detailed work of the district would be solved by 
providing the district governor with a competent 
clerical assistance for part of the year. 


Club Elections 


With reference to the time for holding elections 
in the affiliating clubs, a motion was adopted 
recommending to the International Committee on 
Revision of the Standard Constitution that pro- 
vision be made for club elections to take place 
in April or May, that the fiscal year end May 31, 
and that the new officers be installed June 1. 

It was also the sense of the meeting that 
district conferences should be held in the spring 
between March 15 and April 15, but that this 
time should not be mandatory. The point was 
brought out that if a district wishes to have a 
general officer of the Association attend, its con- 
ference would have to be held about the time 
recommended. 


It was the opinion of the officers that attend- 
ance of club members at the district conferences 
should be as near one hundred per cent as pos- 
sible. The recommendation was made that clubs 
entertaining conferences should budget the esti- 
mated expenses on the estimated registration fees 
to be received. 

It was agreed that the attendance of ladies at 
district conferences should be encouraged and 
that they be invited to attend all the regular 
conference meetings. 


The 1919 Convention 


Considerable time was given to a discussion of 
the 1919 Convention at Salt Lake City. It was 
the sense of the meeting that no effort should be 
made to limit attendance at the convention; that 
no special hotel reservations should be made for 
any of the International Officers, but that these 
officers might stay in the convention city with 
their home club delegations; that the requirement 
of a ten dollar deposit per person for hotel reserva- 
tions is advisable; that a city expecting to enter- 
tain a Rotary convention must be prepared to 
quarter Rotarians in only first-class hotels; that 
the Salt Lake City Convention Executive Com- 
mittee should certify to the International Sec- 
retary the names of the hotels in Salt Lake City 
which they themselves would be willing to pat- 
ronize with their families and that when all 
reservations in these hotels are taken, no other 
reservations will be accepted. 

After a frank discussion of The Weekly Letter 
sent from the International Secretary to the 
officers of the Association and the presidents and 
secretaries and some members of the clubs, it was 
voted by the conference that this publication 
should be continued. 

The question of the type of appropriate enter- 
tainment at Rotary meetings was brought up 
and discust at length and a special committee 
appointed to consider and report back as soon 
as possible. The report of this committee was 
adopted to the effect that it was the sense of the 
conference that only such form of entertainment 
is appropriate to Rotary programs as would be 
acceptable within the family circles of Rotarians. 

The opinion was against the admission into 
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membership in Rotary clubs of craftsmen or shop 
employes because the club would thereby |ose 
its characteristic as a club of principals or execy. 
tives. 

The session of the conference devoted to the 
three subjects—education of Rotarians as to Ro. 
tary, boys’ work, and relations between employer 
and employe—was probably the most interesting 
of all the sessions. Discussion of these subjects 
consumed the greater part of the second day of 
the conference. 

This discussion brought out expressions from 
every member of the conference and the genera) 
opinion on the subject of education of Rotarians 
as to Rotary was that this education could not 
be secured by study only, but that there must 
be the education which results from the experience 
of the member in his effort to exemplify the spirit 
of personal service. District Governor Dugan 
exprest it in the phrase—“There must be sermons 
in shoes.” 


Work Among Boys 


It seemed to be the opinion of most of those 
present, that Rotary, now that the war is over, 
should get back to the original practices of Rotary 
meetings of having as large a number of club 
members as poséible take part, and get away 
from listening to long speeches, or even short 
speeches, by outsiders every week, and thus cul- 
tivate a wider acquaintanceship among the mem- 
bers. 

Work among the boys as a means of providing 
members with the opportunity to render persona 
service was highly recommended. 

Better relations between employer and em- 
ploye was admitted to be a necessity by the mem- 
bers of the conference but they had no specific 
plan by which this could be brought about: Some 
of the officers thought that Rotary would do most 
effective work along this line by educating its 
members to the need for having 2 more sym- 
pathetic understanding of their employes. 

In this question, as in practically every other 
question which Rotary touches, the matter 0! 
dividual personal action was considered the ™ 
important and the best method of rendering ‘hat 
service which is the fundamental basis of Rota) 

It was the opinion of the conference 
movements or enterprises requesting the aid and 
support of Rotary should not be directed 
troduced to the central commercial or civic orga! 
izations of a community; but that the Roi 
club, if it desires, may undertake to assist thes¢ 
other organizations if they assume leadershi 
such matters. 


More Conferences of Officers 


It was the sense of the meeting that « 
ences with district governors and the club pres 
dents and secretaries in their districts wer 
pecially valuable and that there should be such 4 
conference immediately after the Internation 
Convention; then there should be a conference 
of the district governors with the Interna’ nal 
Board of Directors in September, to be —— 


immediately by another conference of the cist! 
governors with their club officers. 
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Fundamentals of Rotary 


By Educational Committee, Rotary Club of Jackson, Mich. 


HE Rotary club is an association of busi- 

ness and professional men for luncheons, 
snners, and get-together affairs whereby, thru 
acquaintance, good fellowship and service, each 
member makes himself a more efficient and suc- 
cessful man, a better citizen and a happier indi- 
vidual 

Rotary arose in the year of 1905 as if by 
inspiration. Its founder was Paul Harris, a man 
great depth of mind, public spirited, and full 
{ sympathy for mankind. Since that time its 
zrowth has been marvelous. From the first meet- 
ing of a few men, held in Chicago, it carried its 
standard to the Pacific Coast and the San Fran- 
-isco club sprang up as if by magic. 

[t was well demonstrated that Rotary was as 
adapted to California as the prairie soil to the 
Central West, and with the speed of a lightning 
holt, it flasht from San Francisco to Seattle on 
the North and Los Angeles on the South, and 
from its kindling, fires have sprung up in all the 
cities of any importance in the United States 
and Canada, until now its power and influence is 
felt in all parts of the civilized world speaking 
the English and Spanish tongues, and unlike the 
onquest of the Napoleonic forces, is and will 
continue to be in the interests of man and the 
principles which involve the betterment of the 
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Fundamental Truths 


rhe fundamental truths of Rotary consist in 
the selection of men from every distinct business 
9 profession organized to accomplish the bet- 
terment of the individual, the betterment of the 
member’s craft or profession, the betterment of 
the member’s home, his town, state, and country. 

[ts benefits are making the acquaintance of 
men you ought to know; genuine, wholesome, 
good fellowship; making true and helpful friends; 
enlightenment as to the other man’s work, cares, 
problems, success; and educational matters that 
tend to increase efficiency. 

Its obligations are to attend meetings regu- 
larly; to pay dues promptly; to do your part 
when called upon; to be a big-hearted, broad- 
minded man, a man of energy and action, a real 
man—in other words, a Rotarian. 

[he objects of Rotary clubs are: To promote 
the recognition of all legitimate occupations and 
to dignify each member’s occupation as affording 
him an opportunity to serve society; to encour- 
age high ethical standards of business and pro- 
fession; to increase the efficiency of each member 
by the exchange of business ideas and methods; 
to promote friendship and acquaintance as an 
opportunity for service and an aid to success; to 
quicken the interest of each member in the pub- 
lic welfare of his community and to cooperate 
with others in a civic, social, commercial, and 
ndustrial development; to stimulate the desire 
of each member to be of service to his fellowmen 
and society in general. 


Membership Restriction 


[t is interesting to consider why the members 
ot Rotary clubs are restricted to one representa- 
tive and an associate from each trade or pro- 
essional calling. It requires but a moment’s 
thought and reflection to grasp the real reason 
ot this form of organization: 
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1. Because thereby the club is made unique 
and distinctive. 

2. Because it makes for interesting methods, 
invites mental and conversational activities and 
leads to the constant exchange of new and help- 
ful ideas. 

3. Because such a membership, altho limited, 
is very important and is thereby an ideal assem- 
bly for the consideration and discussion of public 
affairs and all matters pertaining to the public 
and their professions in general. 

4. Because the club is thus made very rep- 
resentative of the community and at the same 
time it is impossible for it to become so large 
as to make difficult the promotion of acquain- 
tance and friendship among its members. 

5. Because no one calling or allied callings 
can be numerically strong enough in the club 
to dominate it. 

6. Because with one man or an associate 
member only from a given line, it puts upon that 
man the responsibility of representing his trade 
or profession in the club with dignity and thoro- 
ness. 





World Vision Needed 


T IS necessary that we shall have 
world vision. Today we stand with 
the confidence of the whole world, with 
ideals attributed to us that I hope we 
possess—ideals that have shown clearly 
in the days of conflict, but ideals that 
may not, unless we are agreed, lead us 
thru the days of readjustment into peace 
relationships. 

If we shall have the world vision; if 
American business shall understand that 
it is its duty to support and care for the 
weak, to have consideration for those 
nations that are just beginning their lives, 
that are treading paths that are unknown 
to them and to whose feet we should 
hold the lamp of our own experience; 
if those ideals are held up to American 
business and lived up to by American 
business, then American business remain- 
ing at home behind our armies on the 
front will have its day of conflict and its 
day of victory; and we can say to our 
boys on the other side: “You fought 
the physical battle and you won a great 
cause. We have fought the economic 
battle and we, too, have won the cause. 
Henceforth we share alike in the glories 
of peace.” 

Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago, Presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in address before the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York City, 
in December, 1978. 
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7. Because it represents a different basis upon 
which to establish and maintain the membership 
of the club and enables the club to insist that 
the member should be an active, live-wire mem- 
ber, or surrender his representation to someone 
else. 


No Trade Obligations 


The Rotary club serves as well as demands 
service. Rotary is different from other clubs in 
that its members are not required to divest them- 
selves of their business or professional atmos- 
phere when they come to the club meetings. 

It should be clearly and distinctly understood 
that each Rotarian is an ambassador from Rotary 
to his craft or profession, and in order that 
Rotary ethics or principles may develop outside 
of Rotary clubs, he should belong to the local 
state or provincial, or national organization of 
such craft or profession. Rotary is not of yester- 
day or tomorrow, but of today; not destructive, 
but intensive; not exclusive, but unique; not 
selfish, but practical; not stilted or formal, but 
social and fraternal 

There has been and still is in existence an 
opinion, among those not acquainted with the 
ideas of Rotary, that a Rotarian is bound by his 
obligation to do business with Rotarians. This 
is entirely contrary to the ethics of Rotary. A 
Rotarian is in no way bound to throw his busi- 
ness to his fellow brother and an attempt to 
limit the trade of Rotarians by artificial restric- 
tions to other Rotarians, is an attempt to com- 
pound selfishness. 

Individual selfishness is wretched enough: or- 
ganized selfishness is utterly repugnant to every 
impulse of Rotary. Men make real progress in 
buiness along the broad highway of open dealing 
and not thru the alleys of unearned preferment. 
The Genius of Rotary is not in its competition 
but in its co-operation. Provincialism can never 
have a place in an institution like Rotary and 
Rotarians assert that human rights are not con- 
fined to Rotary clubs but are as deep and broad 
as the race itself, and for these high purposes 
does Rotary exist, striving in its achievement to 
be of benefit to afl men and institutions 


Application of Code 


The code of Rotary is such that all members 
should keep in constant touch with civic affairs 
pertaining to the welfare of their business as a 
whole. Quite naturally the civic affairs of their 
local community receive first attention in this 
respect, and be it said that Rotarians never put 
their shoulder behind a project unless there is 
some reasonable assurance that it is for the wel- 
fare of the entire community. Any good that a 
Rotarian can perform, either in the social or civic 
life of the community or the nation, is not con- 
fined to the benefits for Rotarians but is given 
freely to the world. 

Rotary is not a religion but its code is based 
upon the fundamental truths following largely 
the injunction of the Prince of Peace, “that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” and “as 
you would that others should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” 

Great captains of industry are today in con- 
ference halls and in consultations calling for the 
establishment of business friendship which com- 
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pels one to feel the same concern for his neighbor 
as he does for himself, and some of the foremost 
thinkers of our day in business and professional 
lines are presenting to the world the thought that 
truth and happiness come thru service, and as 
we increase our ability and power to serve 
we approach closer the certainty of happiness, 
affirming that the service of business is the 
science of serving, that he who profits most serves 
best. In other words, if selfishness enables others 
to succeed, we ourselves make progress towards 
success believing that today’s greatest achieve- 
ment of success should be founded upon the 
Golden Rule. 

Rotarians again apprehend the full value of 
acquaintance. Acquaintance and service are the 
basic ingredients of success. This is a scientific 
age and we have scientized almost every step on 
the road to human progress. Business, however, 
was one of the last to come into its own. Rota- 
rians, we believe, will all naturally agree that if 
proper care is made in the selection of members 
that this is the first step toward proper acquain- 
tance and in such selection as made by Rotary it 
should follow that friendships of a social and 
business character should develop and in its effect 
must have a tendency for the betterment of man- 
kind in general, when considering that Rotary 
efforts are not purely for itself but for the benefit 
of all. 

Rotary Charity 

Charity plays a most important part in Rotary 
teachings. Rotary clubs have many acts of 
charity which they desire to do, acting, if you 
please, as members of a family. Rotary is very 
happy in taking its boys and girls not blessed 
with joys and comforts of life, out to their annual 
picnic. Their Christmas gifts to the needy are 
preformed as a service belonging strictly to the 
club, but it has never been intended by the found- 
ers and international officers, who are practically 
giving their entire time to the thought of Rotary, 
that a club should carry all the burdens of the 
community upon its back. 

The club is constructed to think out those 
things which are of value to the community in 
some form or another. It should then be made 
a community interest and the idea carried on to 
success. You will readily observe that unless this 
plan is carried out, Rotary would have upon its 
shoulders hundreds of propositions, which to carry 
to a successful termination would be physically 
and financially impossible. 

When Rotary is called upon to exert its in- 
fluence or act as a standard bearer of any par- 
ticular matter of importance, it should give due 
consideration, as to its advisability, either thru a 
committee or an open discussion. 


Good fellowship of Rotary is one of the silver 
linings of its existence. It was the belief of the 
founders of this organization that business and 
friendship would mix and mix successfully, and 
now some fourteen years have passed and the 
opinion has been confirmed. 

Good fellowship is the hand-maid of friendship 
and it should ever be constantly at a meeting, for 
endeavor, planted in the spirit of sunshine and 
mingling with song and hearty hand-shake, brings 
the heart thrills to the Rotarian’s ideals. “It is 
the songs ye sing and the smiles ye wear that 
make the sunshine everywhere.” 


No Liquor at Meetings 


Rotary establisht and fixt the practice that in- 
toxicating liquor was not a necessity at any of 
its meetings or conventions, and furthermore, that 
no stories or puns of a questionable character 
should be allowed or tolerated in any of its 
proceedings. This ruling, no doubt, has been 
beneficial in many ways outside of Rotary ac- 
quaintance. 

While Rotary selects its members, it is never- 
theless one of the most democratic organizations 
known. A man’s character and reputation must 
be up to the standard required by its code, be 
he Protestant, Jew or Catholic, it matters not. 
Rotary embraces all beliefs and bars none, but 
the character and quality of the man must be 
there, otherwise he is not eligible to the mem- 
bership of the organization. It has been said by 
those best versed and learned in the knowledge of 
Rotary that Abraham Lincoln was a typical 
character of the Rotary spirit of “Service, Not 
SELF.” 

This covers only a small part of the many sub- 
jects covered by Rotary, as hours could be spent 
studying the philosophy of Rotary, the scientizing 
of acquaintance, the benefits of Rotary, its code, 
ethics, etc., but in a general way, this carries us 
to the point of April, 1917, when the President of 
the United States declared that a condition of war 
existed by certain acts of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany, and by Rotary teachings it 
right then and there declared its principal object 
to be that of winning the war. 


Rotary and the War 


Every foundation upon which Rotary stands 
was attackt and it took no persuasion, no oratory, 
but Rotary voluntarily leapt into the breach and 
promised the HE'resident of the United States its 
unqualified support until such times as Peace 
might be declared, carrying with its terms the 
perpetuation of Democracy and the progress of 
mankind. 

Part of the president’s war message was that 


“there is not a single selfish element, so far as we 
can see, in the cause we are fighting for. We 
are fighting for what we believe and wish to be 
the rights of mankind and for the future peace 
and security of the world. To do this thing 
worthily and successfully, we must devote oyr. 
selves to the service without regard to profit or 
material advantage and with an energy and jp. 
telligence that will rise to the level of the enter. 
prise itself.” 

President Wilson is a Rotarian and his message 
is truly of the spirit, “Service, Nor Setr.” 


Already the heads of the Government have 
signified their appreciation of the many and 
numerous activities of Rotary clubs of the Allied 
nations, and we should renew daily our conse- 
cration to the great cause for humanity’s sake and 
that the world may be made a decent place to 
live in. 

The Rotary spirit is beautifully exemplified in 
the poem by Rotarian Edgar A. Guest of Detroit 
Mich. 

The Rotary Spirit 

“Red roses for the living, and handclasps warm 
and true, 

A heart that’s tuned to giving, and strength 
to dare and do; 

The sound of honest laughter, the joy of hon 
est toil; 

For those that follow after, to leave a finer 
soil. 

All this has been and e’er will be the Rotary 
plan, 

A man’s sincere endeavor to service his fel 
low-man. 

* * * 

A little less self seeking, a little more for men 

Less bitter in our speaking, more kindly with 
the pen; 

A little less of swerving from paths of true 
and right, 

A little more of serving and less of dollar 
might. 

More peaceful with our 
stauncher to our friends. 

For this all Rotary labors, on this its hope 


neighbors, and 


depends. 
* * * 
To smoothe the way for others, to make of life 
the most, 


To make the phrase, “our brothers” mean 
more than idle boast; 
To praise sincere endeavor when praise will 


spur it on, 

Withholding kind words never until the friend 
is gone. 

This is the Rotary spirit, this is the Rotary 
dream, 


God grant that we may near it, before we cross 
the stream.” 
Above is the report of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Rotary Club of Jackson, Mich 


ee . 





NM EMBERS of Rotary, workers of 
good, 

Haulers of water, hewers of wood, 

All Human endeavor, you inscribe on 
your rolls, 

From the Molding of bricks to the Shap- 
ing of souls. 

You go forth in your courage, you pause 
in your might, 

You arise only strengthened, because of 


the fight. 





A Clean Page 


You've a tear for the dead, for the living 
a smile, 

All that grow in God’s Garden, to you 
are worth while; 

Sweet Charity’s hands hold the strings 
to your heart 

While Faith twines them closely, too 
strongly to part. 

Haulers of water, hewers of wood, 

Makers of men, doers of good, 


Lift up your eyes, see the new happy 
age, 

"Tis the year of our Lord, bringing you 
a clean page. 

May you write on it men, as you have 
in the past, 

The things that are noble, those only wil! 
last. 

—John W. Lawder, Rotary Club of 
Champaign, Illinois. 
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The columns of this department are open to the readers of the 

magazine for the discussion of questions of general interest or 
| vital import. Raise new questions; agree or disagree with those 
| already raised; put your thoughts into writing and send them to 
| the editors; but please be brief, so that a larger number of con- « 
tributors may be given the opportunity to be heard. 








Promoting Attendance 


HE question of attendance at Rotary meet- 
T ings and the best method of promoting 
+ was discust at length at a conference of 
presidents and secretaries of clubs in the Rotary 
District No. 14, held at Alexandria, La. A com- 
ittee was appointed to formulate suggestions 
upon this discussion, and this committee 
he following recommendations, which were 
idopted unanimously: 
First: The starting and stopping of meetings 
the schedule time. 
Good and attractive programs very 


sed 


made the 


Second 


hird: Members should be notified by weekly 
etter of the secretary’s office or called over 
the phone, or both. 
Fourth: The president and secretary should 
during the week, on as many members as 
inviting them out personally and par- 
those members absent from the last 


possible, 
cularly 
meeting 
Fifth: The secretary should exchange letters 
with other secretaries. 

Sixth: Fine absentees. The Jackson, Miss. 
lub holding the highest percentage of attend- 
ince in the United States fines all absentees, 
excused or not, 25 cents for every 
ncheon missed; the fund so collected to go to 
their convention fund. They raised about $130 
ast year this way.) 


whether 


Seventh: President should conduct meeting 
with enthusiasm so as to make the meetings live. 
Eighth: Have attendance and classification re- 
lirements strict enough to make all members 
ippreciate Rotary. 

Ninth: Put out Rotary flag from the luncheon 
place on luncheon days. 

Tenth Encourage members to bring out 
Some clubs reported this to be a splen- 
‘method of getting attendance.) 


Zuests 


Eleventh: Make it a rule to require every 
‘mber at some time to talk on his business. 
[welfth: Secretary should advise the Fraternal 
mmittee of the absentees from last meeting 
Fraternal Committee should take it up with. 
iDsentees by letter or otherwise. 

l’. G. Sinclair, Shreveport, La.; Hugh D. 
Hart, Little Rock, Ark.; T. R. Warburton, 

kson, Miss. 
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Education of Children 
[' WE can teach the children to think clearly, 
gically and fairly, they will be as tho they 
i¢ partaken of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
ie trouble with the world seems to be that while 
ind Eve got wise they did not have the 
“lity to think clearly and so all their children 
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have had a preference for evil instead of for good. 

The life of every child develops the same 
psychological problems as did the Garden of Eden. 
From my experience with men (and women) and 
my observation of the crowd and the cosmos 
and other things within range of my opera glasses, 
it appears to me very plain that all the trouble 
there is in our human world is due largely to the 
confusion of thought. 

Boys do wrong things because they do not. think 
clearly. They misunderstand the value of the 
things that they have an opportunity to do, the 
relative value. Is not that the only reason that 
any of us choose the wrong in preference to the 
right? 

The development of intelligence and efficiency 
in the conduct of business, in the administration 





What Are You Doing? 


You talk of your breed of cattle 
And plan for a higher strain; 
You double the food of the pasture, 
You heap up the measure of grain; 
You draw on the wits of the nation, 
To better the barn and the pen. 
But what are you doing my brothers, 
To better the breed of men? 


You boast of your Morgans and Here- 
fords, 

Of the worth of a calf or a colt, 

And scoff at the scrub and the mongrel 
\s worthy a fool or a dolt; 

You mention the points of your roadster, 
With many a “wherefore” and “when,” 

But oh, are you coming, my brothers, 
The worth of the children of men? 


You talk of your roan-colored filly, 
Your heifer so shapely and sleek 
No place shall be filled in your stanchions 
By stock unworthy or wear. 
But what of the stock of your household ? 
Have they wandered beyond your ken? 
O, what is revealed in the round-up 
That brands the daughters of men? 
\nd what of your boy? Have you meas 
ured 
His needs for a growing year? 
Does your mark as his sire, in his 
tures, 
Mean less than your brand on a steer? 
Thorobred—that is your watchword 
For stable and pasture and pen; 
But what is your word for the homestead ? 
\nswer, you breeders of men. | 


fea- 





Rose M. Trumbell, Scottsdale, 








of government and in the enjoyment of life, de- 
pends upon proper education during the years of 
childhood. 

The things to teach the children are: 

lst—To think clearly, logically and fairly. 
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2nd—To express their thoughts in like manner 

3rd—To understand the thoughts of others in 
like manner. 

4th—To start life on the Rotary principle of 
SERVICE ABOVE SELF, being relieved of all worry, 
of apprehension by the knowledge that He Pror 
1ts Most WuHo SERVES BEST. 

5th—To understand that the activities of man- 
hood are merely an intensifying and widening 
out of the activities of childhood and youth and 
that the spirit of service is the same from the 
beginning to the end of human life—Chesley R 
Perry, Rotary Club of Chicago, Ill., Secretary I 
A. of R. C. 


A Newspaper Tribute 


F all the convéntions which have met in 

Hamilton or which are likely to meet here 
none has been or will be more worthy of a 
warmer welcome than the conference of Canadian 
Rotary clubs. Almost all conventions have for their 
object the promotion of some special interest 
the interest of a class, of a profession, of a so- 
ciety, of a religious denomination, and the domi- 
nant motive is self interest, more or en- 
lightened. But the Rotarians meet, either in 
their local clubs or in convention, to make plans 
for the general good. They are moved by the 
spirit of service. They are organized for the 
sole purpose of doing as much good as they can 
for their fellow-creatures. It has been said and 
it can be said without irreverence—that Christ 
was the greatest of Rotarians. In “going about 
doing good” the Rotarians prove themselves to 
be His disciples in a more real sense than many 
are who wear His livery 


less 


Where so many good fellows are met together 
there must be plenty of good fellowship, and there 
is no doubt about the Rotarians having a pleas- 
ant time here. We trust that, in addition to 
the satisfaction derived from the conference pro- 


ceedings, they will have such a good time here 


that their visit will long remain a pleasant 
memory 
Editorial in The Herald of Hamilton 


Ontario 


A Message on Prices 


RICES are the most vital concern in the 
business man’s life, at this juncture. Is the 
general level of prices going up or down? Upon 


the answer to that question depend the commit 
ments which buyers, merchants and producers 
will make. 
sinking prices, men will not, 
from hand to 
cannot produce. 


If there is to comé a long period of 
dare not buy 
Therefore, 


and 


except mouth men 
That means unemployment for 


loss 


labor, disruption of working organizations 
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to capital, deficiency in public revenues, general 
business stagnation. 

If, on the other hand, prices as a whole are 
not going to drop, business can confidently go 
ahead; the stage is set for prosperity, full pro- 
duction, universal employment, good times. 
Whether this will come depends on the answer 
to the as to the course of. the price 
level. 

Professor Irving Fisher is probably America’s 
first authority on the subject of prices. Read 
what he has to say. He confirms the conviction 
that has been growing in the minds of many 
men that the high price level to which we have 
attained is no temporary thing but permanent. 
We are simply using more counters than before 


question 


in effecting exchanges. 

To everyone engaged in trade, finance or in- 
dustry, Professor Fisher’s message has especial 
importance. In general, prices, and hence wages, 
are not going to fall. In the case of particular 
products, there may be particular reasons why 
prices may drop but in the absence of definite 
knowledge of such special reasons it is safe to 
assume that prices are not going to drop. In 
other words, you can go ahead with the assurance 
that even if it costs you more now to produce, 
you will be able to sell your product at a higher 
price. There is a new price level all around. 

Prices are the steam gauge that tell the busi- 
ness engineer how much pressure he has in his 
boilers. Have you been misreading the gauge? 
If you have, recognize your mistake, open the 
throttle, and full speed ahead! 

Bulletin from U. S. Department of Labor. 
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Acquaintanceship Problem 


HE greatest problem in Rotary, especially 
Tis clubs located in larger cities, is the prob- 
lem of acquaintanceship. We have almost 300 
members in our club, we are continually trying 
to see that these members become better ac- 
quainted, and the best stunt that we have been 
able to discover is a trip such as to a district 
conterence 

The boys who make these trips really get ac- 
quainted with each other. They learn that their 
pals have first names and they become accus- 
tomed to calling them by those names. These 
meetings produce a wonderful get-together spirit 
and for that reason alone they are distinctly worth 
while 

These meetings give us an opportunity to see 
and hear about the work of other clubs and 
wonderful benefit to all. I strongly 
believe that a portion of the time at a district 
conference should be given over to a Round 
Table where the different clubs could have an 
opportunity of explaining their methods of han- 
dling the different questions that may arise 


this is of 


Let us take, for example, the work of our 
various important committees. Membership— 
which is better, a secret committee, or a public 
committee? I know that there are some clubs 
in this district who follow the secret plan. We 
follow the open plan and believe it best. We 
would like to know more about the other and 
whether or not we are wrong. Enter- 
tainment—what stunts and programs have other 
clubs that we can use successfully? Programs— 
it seems to me that some organized effort should 
be put forth so that the larger clubs could help 
the smaller clubs and assist them in arranging 
programs, giving them a list of speakers, informa- 
Take the question of attendance. Do 


find out 


tion, etc 
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we all live up to the rules that Rotary demands 
in regular attendance at our meetings? 

All of these things are wonderfully well worth 
while. And we should learn more about them at 
a meeting like this. 

I believe that clubs should visit other clubs 
in nearby cities as often as the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. I also believe that it would be ad- 
visable to have meetings for presidents and sec- 
retaries, to be held at some centrally located 
place, where matters of policy in handling the 
clubs could be outlined. 

The greatest reason of all for these district 
conferences is that it teaches that Rotary is not 
in Grand Rapids, is not in Battle Creek, is not 
in Kalamazoo, or any one individual city, but 
that Rotary is international and has become a 
power thruout the entire world. And so, when 
an individual club starts some individual work, 
let it be careful and start a work that is worth 
while and something that all Rotarians will be 
interested in. We must not allow ourselves to 
become petty in our actions, but must stay where 
we are—a big, broad-minded organization of men. 


The district conference should instill in all a 
desire to go farther and to attend every one of 
the wonderful international meetings of Rotary. 
No one who was in Kansas City last June and 
saw that wonderful meeting of 5,000 business 
men could ever again doubt the value of Rotary, 
nor what it means to be a Rotarian. It was my 
first International Convention and I am frank 
to say that previous to that time, while always 





The Voices of Rotary 

HAT is the message of Rotary? 

There are two Voices which speak 
that message. 

The first is the Voice of Friendship. 
That Voice tells of. harmony and charity 
It binds men together by 
It soothes 
It calls to 
still more lofty flights Ambition’s restless 
wings. It proclaims the Republic of Good- 
will in the Democracy of Unselfishness; 
and accursed be the designing hand that 
shall seek to overthrow that glorious Re- 


among men. 
the lofty eloquence of love. 
the broken spirit of failure. 


public 

The second Voice is the Voice of Servy- 
ice. It extols the -urden bearer as he 
wends his toilsome way up the steep preci- 
pice of Civilization. It preaches the sub- 
lime doctrine that the rewards of life are 
commensurate with men’s contributions to 


society. It urges a more complete sur- 
render of selfish interests to the common 
welfare [It persuades its votaries to 


emerge from their dark prison cells where 
mean desires shackle as with chains of 
steel the noble aspirations of the human 


spirit. It decrees a new aristocracy, not 
the giddy aristocracy of birth nor the 
tawdry aristocracy of wealth, nor the 


glittering aristocracy of power, but that 
undefiled aristocracy whose coat of arms 
is forged out of deeds done to make the 
world more and more like the dream of 
its Creator. 

This is the Message of Rotary! 

Hugh D. Hart, Rotary Club of Lit- 
> Rock, Ark. 
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a believer and admirer of the organization, | ha, 
no idea of the wonder of it, and had no oa 
what an honor it was to be a Rotarian ies 

—Jeff B. Webb, President, Rotary Club oj De. 
troit, Mich., to Grand Rapids Conference 


® 
Rotary and Charities 


A Rotarian’s duty towards the charities of his 
city— oa 
1. Does not differ from that of other citizens 
except as he exemplifies the Rotary principle 
of Service. 

Service to one’s fellow-men is the highest 
form of charity, and when extended to the 
weak and lowly gives dignity and nobility 
to the act. . 
3. Charity in its broadest sense no longer con- 

sists of mere alms-giving and supplying of 

material needs, but is constructive and 

builds character along with family fortune. 
4. It is manifestly a Rotarian’s duty to— 

(a) Support the charities of his city by 
financial aid, without which organiza- 
tion and practical work is impossible 

(b) Cooperate with the charitable organ- 
izations of his city, so as to avoid 
overlapping and unnecessary waste of 
effort and money. 

(c) Bring to the charities of the city his 
personal contact and service and apply 
the same spirit of brotherly love and 
helpfulness to those requiring help that 
he extends to fellow Rotarians. 

(d) Encourage individually and thru his 
club all movements for the betterment 
of social condition in his community. 

If a Rotarian will set before him these ideals 
of service and make them the rule of his daily 
life, he will have added measurably to the sum 
total of human happiness, and honored both 
himself and Rotary. 

—Handbook for Rotary Clubs on Community 
Service. 
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A Spelling Controversy 


The Complaint 
N the gentle spirit of Rotarianism let me 
protest to the editor of THE ROTARIAN as 
forcibly as possible against your mangling of 
our beautiful American language. 

On page 166 of the October issue, line 2 
top of column you print the word “askt,” and 
four lines further down you committed the of- 
fense of using the form “establisht.” In my 
opinion you have no legal or moral right to ¢o 
this. Who gave you the privilege to soi! and 
moil our sacred language in this manner? 

The trend of such conduct is to follow the Ger- 
man fashion of word formation. It is repr 
hensible in the highest degree. To be sure there 
are some words that by usage long ago took on 
the form indicated, but it is presumptuous !0r 
any of us to try to revolutionize our national 
spelling. 

I like your editorial sentiments, but strong'y 
condemn the bolshevikism which unlawfully < 
sails our American words. It is wicked for you 
to insult your readers and outrage their feelings 
in this high-handed and unjustifiable manner. If 
it were your magazine it would be different. !or 
then those who objected to such reprehensible 
conduct might put the hateful thing out of sight 
(Continued on page 259) 


2 from 
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Home-Morton Reports British 
Governor Activities 


indrew Home-Morton of London, England, 
~ybmitted to the Board of Directors of the 
‘ornational Association of Rotary Clubs, the 
f interim report as governor of Rotary 
Distr + No. 24, dated March 8th, 1918: 


LECTED last May as President of the 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, I be- 
-ame consequently Acting Governor of 24th (for- 
nerly 19th) District. I had been deputed, prior 
election as President, to attend the Kansas 
Convention as one of the first official repre- 
gntatives of the British Association. 

t England on 1 June, 1918, and on 11 June, 
arrived in New York. Prior to going to Kansas 
City. I visited and addressed the Rotary Clubs 
of New York, Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
ohia, Cleveland, and Indianapolis; I also visited 
% Louis and some of the Rotarians there. 

\rrived in Kansas City, Mo., on Sunday 23 
lune. to attend the convention. It is not neces- 
ary to go into detail on the convention and the 

t which I was privileged to take therein. 

Leaving Kansas City on Tuesday, 2d July, I 
proceeded to tour around, visiting Headquarters 
icago, also the Rotary Clubs of Chicago, 
Madison, Minneapolis, Oshkosh, Waterloo, Cedar 
Rapids, Davenport, Peoria, Toledo, Canton, Ak- 

Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Lou Montreal, Boston, Schenectady, and 
\lbany. Some clubs, such as New York, Chicago, 

Washington, were visited more than once. 
Opportunity was afforded for me to address each 

the Clubs named, also several meetings ar- 

State Legislatures, Chambers of Com- 
Councils of State Defense, Clubs and 
lies of representative business men. 


City 


| jel 
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Travels 7,000 Miles in U. S. A. 


gether I traveled over 7,000 miles in the 
States and was everywhere received with 
which was not only a personal compli- 
ilso a splendid tribute to the country 
( had the honour to represent. 
| record my heartfelt appreciation of the 
serous kindness accorded to me by the Inter- 
nal Officers, and all Rotarians with whom I 
itact, and of the invaluable assistance 
grudgingly given me by International Sec- 
erry and his assistants, naming John I 
\ particular. 
he American men and women whom I met, 
[ could express my grateful appreciation 
hey did to add to my store of delightful 
nd make my trip one of the great 
ife 
ng New York on 23 August, 1918, I 
Liverpool on 5 September, and was wel- 
back by the Rotary Club of Liverpool. 
[ have been trying to complete my 
isk by visiting the British Clubs, tell- 
* {he members of my visit to the states, the 
‘Wvention, and the hundred and one other things 
they were anxious to hear regarding our 
‘nternational Movement. 
‘Oo had the privilege, on each occasion, of 
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Andrew Home-Morton of London, Governor 
of District No. 24 of International Rotary, 
President, British Association. The pendant is 
the “President’s Badge” which he wore at meet 
ings when president of the London Rotary Club 


handing over to the club visited, one of the 22 
beautiful American Flags presented by the Ro- 
tary Club of New York to the clubs in the British 
Isles. For the purposes of record, I give the 
following details of my visits to British Clubs 
to date: 

September 25, 1918. Officially visited and 
addressed the Rotary Club of London, at their 
Monthly Dinner. 

October 1st and 2d. Visited and addressed the 
Rotary Club of Liverpool at dinner, attended at 
the public opening by the Rt. Hon. The Lord 
Mayor, of the Rotary Kiosk of Information for 
Soldiers and Sailors of the Allied Armies; also 
meeting of B. A. R. C. Executive Council. 

October 3d. Visited and addressed the Rotary 
club of Manchester 


American Hospitality Scheme 


October oth. Visited and addressed the Ro- 
tary Club of Cardiff; meeting with Council to 
discuss American Soldiers’ Hospitality Scheme 
addressed the members of Cardifi Coal Exchange 
on same scheme; addressed Evening Meeting of 
Citizens of Cardiff, the Lord Mayor presiding, on 
the Rotary scheme for entertaining American 
troops. At the last two meetings I also had the 
honour of representing the British Government 

November ist and 2d. Visited and addressed 
Rotary Club of Bristol at a special evening meet- 
ing; also spoke at the opening, by the Rt. Hon 
the Lord Mayor, of the Rotary Lounge and Rec- 
reation Rooms for American soldiers and sailors 
stationed in and around Bristol 

November 18th. Visited and addressed the 
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Rotary Club of Nottingham, (Alderman J. EF 
Pendleton, J. P., Mayor of Nottingham, Presi 
dent), and addressed the guests at the Mayor's 
Civic Reception in the evening 

Visited and 
[This was a special 


November 25th. addressed the 
Rotary Club of Portsmouth 
luncheon meeting held in the Town Hall by per- 
mission, and in presence of, the Mayor and many 
distinguished citizens. Also attended the Busi- 
ness Meeting of the South Eastern District 
Council. 

December oth to 13th. Visited the Rotary 
Clubs of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth and Aber 
deen. At Edinburgh, it was a Luncheon Meeting 
for members and visitors. Aft Glasgow, it was a 
dinner, with many ladies present, and a most 
successful function. At Perth, the meeting took 
the form of an evening reception at which the 
Lord Provost, the Sheriff, and most of the dis 
tinguished citizens and their ladies were present 
Pleasing incidents were the handing over of War 
bonds valued at £1,500 (7,125 dollars) and £40( 
(1,900 dollars) subscribed by the members 
respectively to endow a Rotary Bed 
Hospital, and to run a Children’s Home for a 
year! At Aberdeen, after a club dinner, a big 
reception was held. The Lord Provost and many 


the Local 


other leading citizens with their ladies attended 
Addressed the guests for about hour on my 
American trip. The Northern District Coun 

also met during the day and a great dea! of R 

tary Business was done 


Helps Organize Gosport 


December 18th. Visited Gosport to address a 
meeting of citizens with regard to the formation 
of a Rotary Club The club has been forme 
and is thriving 

January 3d and 4th Vis I 
ittend and address a special New Year meeting 
of the Rotary Club. This was th 
evening and there were present, The Lord Mav 
and other distinguished non-Rotariar 
many ladies. An excellent meeting, like 


hance the prestige of Rotary in Lee 
Visited the Rotary Clu B 
mingham: addressed an ¢« 


which the Rt. Hon. The Lord Mavor 


and was also a speaker 


J 


January 20th 


7 


January 21st. Visited the 
Leicester \ sper ial meeting was e I tne 
evening with dinner to which ladies were invite 
and which was attended by the 
distinguished, if non-Rotariai 

January 22d to 23d. Visited the R 
of Derby, (Sir Gordon Le Bart., Pr 
heir meeting took the forn 
adies were invited for the first 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Roe, The Lord Bishory 
Derby, and others were also guest nd s] kers 
in addition to myself 

January 20th and 30th Attende i D 
Meeting of the Rotary Club of Bournemout} 
which I was principal speaker not 
American trip, but also upon the principle 
Rot iry 

February 12th and 13th. Visited the Rotary 


Club of Brighton: addressed the members. guests 
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and ladies at a very fine evening dinner meeting, 
at which many non-Rotarians were present. 
February 13th—14th. Visited the Rotary Club 
of Southampton; addressed a luncheon meeting 
at which were present, The Mayor and Sheriff 
of Southampton, the Admiral in charge of the 
Port, several officers of the United States Army 
and Navy, the American Consul and others. A 
meeting of the South Eastern District Council 
wes held during the day under my chairmanship. 


Irish Visits Postponed 


Visits to the Irish Clubs were arranged but 
postponed owing to labour disturbances. Con- 
ditions are now becoming more normal and the 
meetings will take place at an early date. 

I have yet to visit the clubs at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Llanelly (South Wales) and expect to 
get to them this month. 

Active extension work is proceeding and several 
clubs are in various stages of making. We expect 
to form clubs very soon at Exeter and Bath, 
where the movement is being excellently received 
by the leading people. Many other cities are 
asking for Rotary Clubs, but we are moving 
carefully and refuse to be rushed. 

I trust that my district will be held to be main- 
taining the ideal of Rotary and that I may be 
privileged to report considerable advance for the 
movement when I demit office in May, 1919. 

—Andrew Home-Morton, Governor District 
No. 24, President B. A. R. C. 


® 


_ ALittle Bird 
, Said That 









Dr. Joun A. Donovan or Butte, MontANA, 
was recently elected president of the Chamber 
of Commerce in that city. Dr. Donovan is an 
ex-president of the Butte Rotary Club. 


ae 


JoHN TOMBS, SECRETARY OF THE Rotary CLUB 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, is receiving con- 
gratulations of his many friends for his work 
in getting the general health law, fostered by the 
New Mexico Public Health Association, thru the 
state legislature. Rotarian Tombs is secretary 
of the Public Health Association. 


ae 


[HE AMERICAN ARCHITECT DEVOTES SEVERAL 
pages of a recent issue to the description of a 
proposed town development at South Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, plans for which were created 
by Rotarian Clarence Wilson Brazer, town plan- 
ning architect for the Westinghouse Company, 
who is a member of the Rotary Club of New 
York City. 

—(R 

CITIZENS OF BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS, RECENTLY 
held a remarkable meeting demonstrating their 
appreciation of the efforts of D. A. O’Brien, 
president of the Rio Grande Railroad, in secur- 
ing an appropriation from the U. S. Congress to 
improve Brazos Santiago harbor, making Browns- 
ville a deep water port. Mr. O’Brien is a honor- 
ary member of the Rotary Club of Brownsville. 

| — 

ROTARIAN J. FRANK LANNING OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pennsylvania, who is on a tour of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, recently presented to the Rotary 
Club of San Juan, Porto Rico, with the compli- 
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ments of Pittsburgh Rotary, two silken banners, 
the American flag and the Rotary flag. Rotarian 
Lanning was the organizer of the San Juan Club. 


® 





SAM Bortsrorp, or BuFFALO, N. Y., FORMER 
vice president of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, has just been elected president of 
the Buffalo Reconstruction Association. This or- 
ganization includes practically all of the big busi- 
ness and employing forces in the city and is de- 
signed to meet problems of reconstruction and to 
back up city officials in maintaining order. 

®) 





THe Rotary CLus oF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE- 
sota, is mourning the death of one of its charter 
members, Fred T. Dexter. He was a past offi- 
cer of the club and all who knew him bear testi- 
mony to his unassuming service at all times. 





Get Together Today 
Reaching out from the man at your elbow, 
old pal, 
There’s a longing for friendship un- 
known; 
There’s a loneliness maskt by a frown or 
a smile. 


Get together. Don’t wait till he’s gone. 
Over there in that seat’s a fine sociable 
chap— 
If he were not he wouldn’t be there. 
Don’t be waiting for him. You take the 
first step. 
Go and sit in that next’ vacant chair. 


There’s a lot of good fellows just wishing 
today 
For a slap on the back, and a “How do 
you do?” 
Tomorrow perhaps they'll be 
their way, 
But today they’re close neighbors to you. 


gone on 


\re you ever discouraged, or worried, or 
dull? 
There’s a fellow just like you close by. 
Go over and ask him, “Why, howdy, old 
pal!” 
Get together; don’t wait; go today. 


Raise your cup for a toast to the fellow 
that’s tired; 
He’s been pulling up hill all the way. 
Just a word or a greeting: “Why, howdy, 
old pard!” 
’Twill be harder next week; go today. 


You've been saddened today by the news 
you have heard 
Of the fellow that’s sleeping at rest. 
He was here by your side. Did you make 
him your Pard? 
Don’t be waiting; go now; that’s the 
best! 
J. B. Gilbert, Rotary Club of Dayton, 
Ohio. 











ROTARIAN JAMES QO. CorBETT, CAPTAIN FIir- 
teenth Engineers, a member and former secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Rotary Club, has moved to 
San Francisco where he will engage in the foun- 
dry business. 
® 





H. GorRDON SELFRIDGE, THE AMERICAN WHO 
built up a great merchant house in London, has 
recently become an honorary Rotarian, having 
accepted membership in the Rotary Club of 
Bournemouth, England, where he has his home. 


® 


RoTaRIAN W. HALNON, PRESIDENT OF VIN- 
cennes University, Vincennes, Indiana, writes: 
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“THE ROTARIAN is to me a source of j 
in my daily round of duty.” 


cpciepdilltieskn 

Dr. A. K. Fort, Present or typ Roray 
Club of Lake Charles, Louisiana, has tendered 
his resignation to the club because he will be 
unable to attend the Salt Lake Convention, and 
he feels that the club should have a president 
who can represent it at the convention. 

® 

Dr. CuarLes A. BELL, ONE OF THE ORGANIZERS 
of the Santa Barbara (California) Rotary Club. 
has returned from military duties and has na 
sumed his practice. 

Peis * i 

HAMILTON (ONTARIO) ROTARY HAS Lost oy; 
of its best loved and most enthusiastic member; 
by the death of Rotarian Harry L. Frost. While 
on a business trip to New York City he con. 
tracted influenza and was unable to master it 
His death will be a loss to his many friends jp 
Hamilton, as he was in the front in all civic 
affairs, and to the many Rotarians who met him 
at the Cincinnati and Kansas City Convention 


® 


ROTARIAN GEORGE W. Harris or WASHINGTON. 
D. C., former district governor in Rotary, sent 
greetings from Paris to International Headquar- 
ters on the eve of his departure for England. 
from which country he expected to sail for the 
United States. Rotarian Harris went with the 
American delegation to the Peace Conference in 
Paris as official photographer. 


® 


Nspiration 











MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR CAPTAIN GRIFFIN 
Cochran, member of the Lexington (Kentucky) 
Rotary Club, who died at Tours, France, in Feb- 
ruary, were held recently by the Lexington Club 
as the concluding part of the regular luncheon 
meeting. 


® 





CHARLES E. CHADSEY, WHO HAS RECENTLY 
become superintendent of the public schools oi 
Chicago, was vice president of the Detroit ( Mich- 
igan) Rotary Club for three years. At his fare 
well to the club, he told how much he enjoyed 
his membership and how much he regretted hav- 
ing to sever his relations with the club. 


® 


ROTARIAN JAMES D. Watson, oF SALT LAKE 
City, Utah, bas returned from overseas and !s 
now located at Camp Eustis, Virginia, with the 
headquarters of the 42d Artillery, C. A. C., with 
the rank of colonel, having been promoted from 
that of lieutenant-colonel. Colonel Watson says 
that while he was chasing Huns he received only 
one magazine regularly and that was THE Rots 
RIAN. 





Year’s Help for 600 Orphans 


Rotarians of Florida, thru their support 0! 
the Children’s Home Society of the state, have 
provided for the care of 600 orphans for 1°l" 
The Society, of which Rotarian Marcus © Fags 
of Jacksonville, is state superintendent, wante 
$50,000 for the 1919 budget to take care of 1,20 
homeless, needy, and orphan children, and give 
them good homes, hospital care, affection, ecucd 
tion and a fair chance. 

The Rotary Club of Jacksonville undertook \ 
raise $25,000 of the amount, and did so, with 
$2,000 to spare. The Rotary baker subscribed 
$1,000 in bread; the Rotary ice-man subscribe? 
$400 in ice; the Rotary milkman subscribed $0 
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‘. milk, Liberty Bonds and cash; the Rotary 
newspapers cave $600 worth of advertising space 
for the campaign. 

In the state, outside of Jacksonville, practic- 
ily $50,000 was raised, largely thru the efforts 
of the Rotary Clubs in Miami, West Palm Beach, 
Tampa, Lakeland, and Gainesville. At least half 
‘tal of $77,000 was raised by Rotarians 


of the t 
of Florida. 

The Children’s Home Society will be put on 
the calendar every year for the receipt of similar 
sid from the Rotarians of Jacksonville and the 


other cities. 


® 





Raise Boys’ Home Budget 


The 1919 budget of the Boys’ Home Associa- 
ion of Jacksonville, Florida, called for $3,000, 
i addition to the amounts expected from the 
yorking boys who turn in seventy per cent of 
their earnings, up to about $4 a week. The Ro- 
tary Club took care of the $3,000 budget by sub- 
iptions made by its own members. 

® 


err 
MI 





Entertains Neighbor Clubs 

The Richmond (Virginia) Rotary Club has in- 
augurated the plan of entertaining neighboring 
clubs at special evening meetings. One of the 
best of these meetings was when the Washington 
(D. C.) Club, headed by International President 
John Poole, went to Richmond sixty-five strong 
and took over the program. The senators pulled 
everything from politics to a snake dance and 
kept things moving every minute of the time they 
were in town. The plan enables club members 
to become better acquainted with one another, to 
get a different viewpoint of Rotary, and to pick 
up some new ideas as to how other clubs are 
rendering service to their respective communi- 
tes 


® 





Rotary in the Philippines 

Details of the organization of the Rotary Club 
oi Manila have been received in a letter from 
Roger D. Pinneo, former president of the Seattle 
(Washington) Rotary Club who is in the Orient 
on business. The organization is due so Rotarian 
Pinneo writes, to the enthusiastic efforts of Leon 
lambert and others in Manila. The club has 
twenty charter members, and is assured of great 
A Rotary office has been opened in 
charge of an American lady secretary. Officers 
of the club are Leon Lambert, president; Alfonzo 
Sy Cip, vice president; E. E. Elser, secretary; 
A.W. Beam, treasurer; and directors in addition 
to these officers are: Fred M. Berry, G. Nieva, 
). Gearry. Vice-president Sy Cip is Chinese and 
Director Nieva is a Filipino. 


® 
Waste Reclamation Service 
_During the period of warfare, in the United 
‘ates a very valuable work was carried on by 
the Waste Reclamation Section of the War In- 
custries Board in helping along an educational 
‘ampaign to teach Americans the value of thrift 
" ‘ne matter of saving many things which they 
‘ac lormerly thrown away. This work has now 
‘een taken over by the Waste Reclamation Serv- 
Ke of the Department of Commerce to become 
‘permanent feature of U. S. Government work. 
‘ecretary Redfield has invited Rotary to appoint 
*Tepresentative to cooperate in the organization 
: Waste Reclamations Councils to meet with 
ie representatives of other national organiza- 
“ons such as the Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, Council 


(Continued on page 240) 
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A Working American League of Nations 


By Hon. John Barrett, Director General, Pan-American Union. 


Director-General Barrett submitted, in an in- 
formal memorandum to the President and the 
United States delegates at the Peace Conference, 
some historical facts not generally appreciated 
regarding the actual work and record of the Pan- 
American Union as a powerful and practical 
American League of Nations. 


Rotarian Barrett has now prepared for THE 
Rotarian the following unofficial statement, in- 
cluding a summary of his original memorandum. 

PEAKING unofficially, without in any degree 

committing the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union, or commenting pro or con on 
the general plan and principle of a world League 
of Nations, I base what I have prepared: 

First, on historical facts not generally appre- 
ciated regarding the actual work and record of 
the Pan-American Union as a powerful and prac- 
tical American League of Nations; 

Second, on views officially exprest and recorded, 
not only of the leading statesmen and diplomatic 
representatives of Latin America, but of such dis- 
tinguisht North Americans as James G. Blaine, 
Grover Cleveland, Richard Olney, William Mc- 
Kinley, Elihu Root, Theodore Roosevelt, Andrew 
Carnegie, William H. Taft, Philander Knox, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Charles E. Hughes, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Champ Clark, William J. Bryan, 
Robert Lansing, and President Wilson, 

Third, on my own experience and observation, 
not only as United States Minister for many years 
in Latin America, but as executive officer for 
thirteen years of this existing American League 
of Nations. 

Confidence of Members 

The original memorandum, submitted last De- 
cember to the President, is summarized as follows: 

First: The twenty-one American republics—the 
United States and the twenty Latin-American 
countries—have, in the International Union of 
American Republics, officially known as the Pan- 
American Union, a practical, peace-preserving and 
successfully working, altho limited and voluntary, 
American League of Nations. 

Second: Since it was originally organized at 
the first Pan-American Conference held at Wash- 
ington in 1889-90, attended by plenipotentiaries 
of all the American governments and presided 
over by James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State 
of the United States, there has been no serious 
actual war between any two or more American 
republics and its moral influence has undoubtedly 
been the main factor in preventing six, and possi- 
bly eight or more, wars among them. 

Third: The American republics believe so 
thoroly in the efficiency and usefulness of this 
league that they have unanimously voted to con- 
tinue and enlarge its scope at three successive 
conferences, namely, the second at Mexico in 
1901, the third at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, the 
fourth at Buenos Aires in 1910. 

Fourth: The fifth Pan-American Conference 
will meet at Santiago, Chile, within a reasonable 
time after the adjournment of the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris. The great question before it will 
be the enlargement of the scope and responsibility 
of the Pan-American Union as their official inter- 
national organization, and of the authority of the 
Supreme Council, or Governing Board, im rela- 
tion to the peace and progress of the Western 
Hemisphere, to the World League vf Nations, if 
that is created, and to Pan-American solidarity 
and the Monroe Doctrine. 
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Fifth: This American league has a supreme 
council of the American governments and peoples 
in the form of its governing board (composed of 
the Secretary of State of the United States, who 
is chairman ex-officio, and the Latin-American 
diplomatic representatives in Washington) which 
holds regular monthly meetings in a noble council 
chamber in the Pan-American building to consider 
and take action on questions and matters involv- 
ing the preservation of Pan-American peace and 
friendship and the promotion of Pan-American 
commerce and intercourse, but whose present ac- 
tual authority as to the settlement of disputes 
between the American nations is solely moral and 
voluntary and not authorized by international 
agreement. 


Great Practical Peace Plant 

Sixth: Jt has in complete working order a 
great practical peace plant and organization not 
only in the form of a beautiful building erected 
thru the munificence of Andrew Carnegie and 
the gifts of the American governments, but in a 
trained and skilled staff of experts in international 
affairs, with sections of correspondence, com- 
merce, information, statistics, education, public- 
ity, and an up-to-date international library of 
50,000 volumes, and other practical features, for 
the maintenance of which the United States and 
the other governments contribute annually 
$175.000. 

Seventh: As convincing evidence of the effi- 
ciency of this American league in promoting peace 
and commerce thru educating the peoples of every 
American republic concerning those of each and 
all the others, it is a matter of record that, during 
the administration of the present director 5,000,- 
000 reliable descriptive pamphlets, bulletins and 
reports on Pan-American subjects, printed in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese and French, have been 
carefully circulated among the American repub- 
lics, and the annual value of Pan-American com- 
merce has been increased from $450,000,000 to 
$1,750,000,000, or nearly 300 per cent. Recipro- 
cal commerce, friendship and peace are interlock- 
ing: they promote and protect each other. Why 
not continue and give greater powers to an or- 
ganization which accomplishes such results? 


Question Suggested 

Eighth: In the light of the above absotute 
facts, the question arises: If the approval by the 
United States Senate of the World League plan, 
as finally submitted, shall depend upon definite 
reservations covering the settlement of purely 
American questions and the Monroe doctrine, will 
it not be possible and practical that, at the next 
Pan-American Conference to be held at Santiago, 
Chile, th American governments shall give this 
supreme council of the Pan-American Union, or 
some similar body to be created, authority, not 
only to initiate and effect mediation, adjudication 
and arbitration of disputes, but to enforce its 
conclusions without the interference of the old 
world powers, unless this American league seeks 
such interference, and again, without its interfer- 
ence in old world disputes unless requested or 
justified? Such an arrangement would care for 
American questions, preserve Pan-American soli- 
darity, make permanent the Monroe Doctrine, 
and not necessarily weaken the World League, but 
have a relation thereto somewhat similar to that 
of the legislature of a sovereign state to a national 
congress. 
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How To Tell If You Are Cutting 


Off Your Life 


A Simple Test That May Add 20 Years to Your Life 


HALF hour ago you looked at your 
A watch. It was going and it told you 
the time. Now you look at it again and 
the hands are where they were a half hour 
ago. What is the trouble? You put the 
watch to your ear. It has stopped. You for- 
got to wind the timepiece last night and it 
has run down. You didn’t know it was run 
down until it actually stopped. It kept ticking 
merrily along until the spring was all run out. 
As long as the watch went on ticking you 
were satisfied. But if you had stopped to 
examine it you would have seen that the 
spring was just about run out, that it was 
only a matter of a few minutes when the 
watch would come to a dead stop. 

A half hour ago your friend Smith met you on the 
street. “How are you, Fred?” he said, grasping your 
hand. “Fine as silk,” you answered warmly. 

And why shouldn’t you answer thus? As a matter 


of feeling, you do feel fine. Your heart is beating 
merrily along. You stow away three good meals a day 
and eight hours sleep a night. In a word, you are 


going along as fine as a 21l-jeweled watch.— 

BUT—suppose you could see into the “works’’ inside. 
Would it be true then that you are “fine as _ silk’’? 
Or would it be true rather that your spring of life is 
running down faster than you think—that a “dead 
stop” is approaching way ahead of time. 

You, no doubt, would resent any suggestion that 
you might be actually cutting years off your life. Yet 
you know how friends and acquaintances of yours have 
gone There was Brown or Jones, or whatever his 
name, whom you knew for years. How suddenly he 
went! Why, only a week before you met him on the 
street and he was the picture of health! “Taken off 
in his prime,’”’ you say, “just when life was dearest 
and sweetest; just when hfe meant so much to him 
and his loved ones.” Yet that friend would probably 
be alive today if he had only learned of his trouble 
in time. 


THE TEST THAT TELLS 


It is a scientific fact that the urine is the greatest 
single index of the state of bodily health. To know 
the truth about your physical state, to know whether 
your habits of life are right or wrong as far as you 
individually are concerned, to know whether you are 
cutting off your years or making for a long healthful 
life, you should have a urine analysis at least once 
every ninety days. And that is the service offered 
you in the work of the National Bureau of Analysis. 

The service of the National Bureau of Analysis is 
based upon the physiological fact that once every 
seven minutes the blood passes through the kidneys 
to be purified These super-filters (the kidneys), by 
a process of filtration infinitely more complex, more 
delicate, more thorough than any conceived in the 
brain of man, extract from the blood all poisonous 
matter collected in the journey through the human 
body In addition, these wonderful machines extract 
all excess proportions of the blood’s constituents. Thus 
we see the blood purified after passing through healthy 





I 
kidneys and each of its various constituents in the 
right propor n to maintain healthy life. 

The waste and poisonous matter extracted by the 
kidneys is eliminated in the yrine and the urine sub- 
jected to the Bureau’s delicate tests, covering twenty- 
five divisions of urinalysis, furnishes the most enlight- 
ening insight there is to the state of bodily health. 


‘\. HOW THE SERVICE WORKS 


\ Every ninety days there comes to you a 
\ small sterilized container for the urine 

specimen in a travel-safe package. This 
container is addressed and stamped for 

. return to the Bureau’s laboratory. 
\. When the specimen is received in 
*% the laboratory it is put through a 

_ most therough and rigid analy- 

\. sis, both chemical and micro- 


‘ \. scopical. It is tested step by 
INATIONAL \ step through each of the 
“BUREAU i twenty-five divisions of 
OF ANALYSIS, INC., \. the urinalysis, for each 
Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. \. division has something 
particular to tell 
You may enter my name as a a about your true 


ti 


\ 
— \, 





subscriber to your Life-Length- \._ physical condi- 
ening Service for one year, and \ tion. When the 
you are to mail to me at once the \, full examina- 
first container I am to remit the fee tion 1s com 
of $12 in full payment for the year’s * pleted a 
service on receipt of your bill. report is 
y made 
MIOMRE. “so<ecsres cxtivemwpuiedinnn nvekee mess: ie out 
Street and No 2 
rr : ’ ; {RDNA He vaxsnws 

In case you now wish only further informa- 
tion, put an X in this square [) R—May 
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showing the findings in each of the twenty-five divi- 
sions of analysis. The complete report is promptly 
returned to you in an envelope marked personal. Each re- 
port is written in plain, everyday language and you can 
readily tell by our special explanatory form what each of 
the twenty-five divisions of the urinalysis means both 
in normal and abnormal conditions. 


EXTRA—“HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS” 


With the report on your specimen you are also sent 
suggestions as to the improvement of your physical 
state as advised by the findings of the urinalysis. 
Whenever any condition is discovered requiring the 
personal attention of a doctor the subscriber is advised 
to take the report to his or her physician. It is only 
rarely that this occurs, however. In the great majority 
of cases the subscriber can meet any corrective require- 
ments simply by changes in diet or mode of life as 
the Bureau may suggest. 

The service of the National Bureau of Analysis is 
practically automatic. You do not have to incon- 
venience yourself in any way. You don’t even have 
to remember to send the specimen. Your reminder is 
the container that comes to you every ninety days, 
already stamped for return to the laboratory. Only 
four minutes a year is all the time required on your 
part. 


Who Are Subscribers? 


MONG the thousands of subscribers of 

the service of the National Bureau of 
Analysis are some of the biggest men in the 
United States. Presidents of banks and rail- 
roads, heads of great industries, supreme 
court judges, lawyers, doctors, preachers, 
teachers, men in all walks of life. They are 
the keenly intelligent, brainy men who realize 
at glance what this service is worth to them 
in health preservation. 

As an indication of the character of sub- 
scribers to the service of the National Bureau 
of Analysis, following is a partial list of the 
best known American corporations, many of 
whose officers and employees are taking this 
service: 


Alexander Hamilton In- Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
stitute Crane Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Co. Continental & Commercial 

American Asphalt Paving National Bank of Chi- 


Co. cago. 
American Can Co. Cudahy Packing Co. 
American Express Co. Chicago & Northwestern 
American National Red Ry. Co. 

Cross John Deere Plow Co. 
American Railway Engi- Delaware, Lackawanna & 
neering Association Western Ry. Co. 
American Radiator Co. Diamond Match Co. 

American Telephone & R. G. Dun & Co. 
Telegraph Co. 


Elgin Watch Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining N. K. Fairbank Co. 
Co 


: Ford Motor Co. 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing General Chemical Co. 

Co. House of Representatives, 
Arbuckle Coffee Co. Washington, ae 
Armour & Co Illinois Bankers Associa- 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa tion. 

Fe Railway Co Ingersoll Watch Co. 
Beech-nut Packing Co. Inland Steel Co. 

Booth Fisheries Co. International Association 
Burroughs Adding Ma- of Rotary Clubs 

chine Co. International Harvester 
Butler Brothers Co. 

H. M. Byllesby & Co. International Paper Co. 
Calumet Baking Powder H ’. Johns-Manville Co. 

Co. Kewanee Boiler Co. 
Canadian Government Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Railway Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Chicago Assn. of Com- . 

merce. 

Chicago Bar Association 
Chicago Board of Trade 
(137 of the members) 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. Co Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chascago. Milwaukee & St. Moody Bible Institute 

Paul Ry. Co. Morris & Co. 

Chicago, Rock Islard & Morton Salt Co. 

Pacific Ry. Co National Biscuit Co. 
Chicago & Alton Ry. New York Central R. R. 
Chicago & Eastérn Illinois Nickel Plate Railroad 

Ry. Co Pennsylvania Lines 
City of Bridgeport, Conn. Pinkerton National De- 
City of Chicago tional Detective Agency 





eC. 
Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co. 
matbiane Central R. R. 


0. 
Moline Plow Co. 
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Pullman Co. 
Quakes Oats Co. 
otary Club of Chicago 
(146 of the members) 
Runkel Bros., Inc. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 
The Sheldon School 
Shredded Wheat Co. 
Shipbuilding Commission, 
Washington, 4 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railway Co. 
Supreme Court, State of 
Illinois 
Swift & Co. 





The Raybestos Co. 

The Texas Co. 

The U. S. Light & Heat 
ing Co. 

Union Stock Yards & 
Transit Co. 

United States of America 
(Government) 

Union Pacific R. R. Co 

Universal Film Co. 

University of Chicago 

Wabash Railway Co. 

Western Passenger Assn 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 

Willys-Overland Co. 

Wilson & Co. 

F. W. Woolworth Co 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co 


You Know These Men—Read W hat 
They Say 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Head of the Great Chewing 
Gum Concern Bearing His Name, Said of the 
Service of This Bureau: 


“You have made it easy for the busy man 
to do what he should do. 

“Time consumed not over four minutes per 
year; cost only the price of a small box of 
good cigars; benefits—the possible lengthen- 
ing of your clients’ lives by many years. 

“You should have every thinking man using 
your Bureau and you will if their thinkers 
work as well for their physical good as they 
do for their financial gain.” 


Mr. Carl Laemmle, President of the Universal 
Film Co., New York, One of the Biggest Fig- 
ures in the Film World, Writes: 


“IT am particularly thankful that my report 
comes from so authoritative a source as your 
National Bureau of Analysis. The service you 
have rendered me in recent years has been 
exceptionally satisfactory. I am always glad 
to mention your Bureau wherever it is possi- 


ble.” 


Mr. Rufus F. Chapin, Treasurer, International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, Says: 


“Having had your service now for some 
little time, I think a word of appreciation 1s 


due you. 


“I watch for your quarterly reports like a 
locomotive engineer watches the semaphores. 
The danger signal switches me off from the 
fast running to a slow-down to avoid the D. R 
(meaning de-rail). If it’s all right, I just keep 
going, depending the while on your block 


system. 


SEND NO MONEY 


The entire cost to you for this vital service is only 


$12 a year. 


But you need send no money in advance. ; 
mail the coupon below or letter or post card and 
Bureau will send you at once your first containet! 


Simply 
the 


to 


gether with a bill for one year’s service. ; % 
The fee 4s specially made so small in order to piace 


the service within the reach of everyone. 
think how much you would gladly pay even lor 
single extra year of life, you cannot refuse so sn” 
a sum, as $12 may mean ten or twenty years of a 


tional life for you. 


If you do not wish to start in with the service 
once and would like further information on this 
lengthening work, simply make your request on 


When you 
adi 


life 


the 


coupon and full particulars will be mailed you free anc 


postpaid, without obligation to you. F 

But whatever you do, do it at once. Don’t say 
old time will do for me.” rs 
very first analysis may prove the “Stitch in Time 
for you. The National Bureau of Analysis has m: 


any 


Who knows but what th 


ade 


over 75,000 urinalyses in the past nine years and it 


an outstanding fact that as a rule it is the cape) 
cerned person who is the most surprised when 


facts are made known. - 


the 


In writing, either to subscribe or for ote 
formation, address: National Bureau of Analysis, /n¢ 


Republic Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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WELL! WELL! WELL! #? 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


About two months after the Liberty Bell 
sounded its deathless peal at Philadelphia in 
1776, Father Sylvestre Escalante came to Utah 
as its first white visitor. His diary, as translated 
from the Spanish, notes that the inhabitants of 
Salt Lake valley were called the "Puaguampes" 
or "Sorcerers." 

This is unquestionably an error in trans- 
lation. Then, as now, Salt Lakers were good 
Indians. They were really known as the 
"Pournotreamis" or "Sociables." 

The sociable instinct persists to this day. 
The only reason why all Salt Lakers are not richer 
is that they would rather meet a friend than a ox 
dollar any time. This pnnciple inheres in natives [a aren ioe. eee Sg Ree 


and implants itself in all others within seven 
years from arrival. ¥ SOME PLACES 
m= EASY TO LOOK AT 









And a Hearty Invitation to 


STOP, LOOK, LISTEN 
when ROTARY holds its 


Victory Convention 


SO, SETTING EACH AND EVERYTHING ELSE ASIDE-— 


BE AT SALT LAKE. WEEK OF JUNE 16th 


AIA 
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THIS IS THE PLACE—Continued from Page 206 


foci, which partly account 
for the good accoustics of 
the bulding. A plain, egg- 
shaped building, “studded 
with heavy entrance doors 
all the round,” there 
is no attempt at ornamen- 
tation of any kind, and yet 
the building is wonderful 
both on the exterior as well 
as in the interior, and is an 
example of the utilizing of 
the resources of the people 
for the purpose of elevating 
their inteilectual idealism. 
Impression of Force 

The Tabernacle impresses 
one as a great, immense, ir- 
resistible “humanly 
superhuman,” an expression 
of sovereign intelligence. It 
Ibsen has 
“an illu- 


way 


force, 


is, as the great 
declared of all art, 
mination of life.” 

The realists maintain that 
expression in 


art is that 
literature and 
ship, painting and sculpture, 
which gives a view of the 
a definite period of a people’s 


craitsman- 
Vl 


life or events of 
history. To understand the history of the great 
Tabernacle one must know the conditions of the 
times in which it was built 

The Tabernacle is one of the largest auditor- 
jums the world, and seats from eight to ten 
thousand people. It is 250 feet long by 150 
feet wide, and 80 feet in height The self- 


supporting roof rests upon pillars or buttresses of 


red sandstone from ten to twelve feet 


apart in the entire circumference of the building 
arches, 


which are 
support great wooden 
The arches are of a lattice 
truss and are held together 


great wooden pegs and bindings of cowhide 


These buttresses 
which. span 150 feet 


construction with 


On the interior one is imprest with the great 


vaulted ceiling, and “the vastness of the place 


grows upeém one and inspires one with mingled 
feeling of solemnity and admiration.” The 
history of the Tabernacle is contemporary with 
the history of the State of Utah 
“Old Tabernacle” Built 

I s the erection of the “Old Tabernacle’ 
was commenced on what is now the southwest 
corner of the Temple Square. It was dedicated 
on Apr 852, and regular Sunday meetings 
were hi until the erection of the Great 
Tabernac This building was erected by the 
cooperative sten It was a good example ot 
associate idustry, which lies at the very foun 
datio he economic life of the Mormon peo 
ple Tt d Tabernacle was a center for high 
class music and attractions in early days. Now 
and thet isical fests were held, to which came 
the people from all parts of the Territory 

For example we have announced on a special 
program fi Tuesday evening, December 
1862, that the “First Concert of the Deseret 
Musical Association will be held in the Taber 
nacle December _ 1862.” “This Association 


savs the announcement, “has been organized fot 
the purpose of diffusing thruout the 
music upon 


taste for the cultivation of 
and scientific principles.” In reviewing the pro- 


territory a 
rational 


gram of this concert, one is imprest by the 
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obtained permission from 
the inventor to use the ideg 
in Utah. Grow and William 
H. Folsom drew the plans 
for the new or Great Tab 
ernacle which will ever 
mark them as geniuses jp 
the profession of architec. 
ture. 

Mr. Folsom superintended 
the erection of the building. 
and the work of construc. 
tion began September 1. 
1865. While there were de- 
lays at times, owing to the 
lack of timber and other 
material, the building was 
sufficiently completed for 
religious services in 1867, 
and was dedicated August 
6th of that year. The sand- 
stone used for the butt- 
resses and foundation was 
brought from the quarries 
immediately east of the 
city, by ox teams. 








— 











A Mormon emigrant train in Echo Canyon (near Salt Lake City) from Illinois, in 1867, 


fact that the management had in mind the 
creation of an interest in community music, a 
movement which today has become an impor- 
tant factor in our educational system. 

President Young and the people had given the 
subject of building a large “‘meeting house” due 
consideration. Brethren were called to the task, 
some contributing money, others giving their 
labor. In the spring and summer of 1863, men 
were busy getting out timber and sandstone from 
the mountains east of the city 


Unique Plan for Roof 

Henry Grow had a unique plan for the roof, 
a plan which was adopted and executed. Some 
few years before, he had built a bridge over 
the Jordon River, immediately west of the city, 
“after the Remington patent of lattice bridges, 
in which planking and pegs were used.” Mr. 
bridge builder in his native state, 


Grow was a 


Pennsylvania, and had constructed many bridges 
type. 


of the Remington On coming West, he 











originally 
eState of 


City, Utah, 
entrance to the 
great Mormon leader in the 
rek” t th, more than sixty years ago. The 
ligious significance. The Utah State 
end of State Street over which 
bird stands watch. 


Lake 


tea y the 
ca ce /lé 
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gnan g, the 


th ng bronze 
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Men worked in well or- 
ganized groups, and the con- 
struction went quietly and 
systematically on to comple- 
tion. Masons, carpenters, and plasterers were 
brought from different parts of the territory and 
given work, and the maximum number of men 
employed during the construction was 205. An 
average of seventy men was employed in plas 
tering the building. 

People came from all parts of the State to 
attend the dedication exercises. Some 
hundreds of miles to be present, and great was 
their joy on seeing the House of Worship com- 
pleted. 

The immense roof, which is the principal por- 
tion of the building, rests upon forty-four piers 
of cut sandstone masonry, each nine feet from 
the outside to the inside of the building, three 
feet in thickness, and twenty feet in height 


walker 


Above the piers are over one million feet of 
timber; in the floor, 80,000 feet; in the joists, 
100,000 feet; in the sleepers, 30,000 feet; in 
the doors, stand, bench, and other equipment 
290,000 feet; in the aggregate, 1,500,000 feet 
The roof was originally covered with nearly 4 
000 shingles, but these were replaced in 


7< 


by a metallic covering weighing many ton 
Few Nails Used 


Much of the lumber was 
Cottonwood canyon, southeast of the city 
nails were used in the roof, the timbers 
tied in places with cowhide and held tog 
with wooden pegs. 

At first there was no gallery, but in 18) 
large gallery was built around the entire | 
ing with the exception of the space where 
choir seats are placed. This lessened the 
of vastness and diminisht the apparent height 
the accoustic properties were improved, making 
it one of the best places for hearing in the w: 

The Tabernacle, like many other of the 
tiful buildings in Salt Lake, observes the 
of proportion and purity of style. Its plai 
and simplicity are the leading character 
and show that the men who had the directio 
its building were great mathematical and con- 
structive artists. They had to build with the 


obtained 
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A Special Invitation 


to all Rotarians to visit the Great 
International Pacific Northwest 
upon their convention trip 


Fellow Rotarian: 

On behalf of the Rotary Clubs in the Twenty- 
second District of International Rotary, which embraces 
the States of Washington and Oregon and the Province 
of British Columbia, Canada, I am privileged to extend 
to every Retarian a most cordial invitation to extend 
your trip and visit the Pacfic Northwest either before or 
after your trip to the Convention at Salt Lake City. 


We feel that we have more interesting things to 
show you than can be found in any other section of this 
continent. This is a big territory which is doing big 
things and has almost unlimited resources and we want 
to show them to you. We have built some of the big- 
gest ships in the quickest time during the war. We would 
like you to see the plants. 

We have the biggest forest in the world, the big- 
gest lumber camps and the largest saw mills. You can 
also see the greatest salmon canneries in the world m 
actual operation, and more than these, we have a great 
hearted people as broad as cur great big outdoors with 
its snow-capped mountains, mighty rivers, immense 
glaciers, extensive fresh water lakes and thousands of 
miles of marvelous sea coast, and as the beauties of this 
great country are beyond description we invite you to 
come and see it, feeling sure that you will be not only 
interested and pleased but will receive a liberal educa- 
tion as well. 

Come and see us and stay with us as long as you 
like. 

Yours rotarily, 
ALEX. R. McFARLANE, 
Governor, Twenty-second District. 
P. S.—lIllustrated booklets descriptive of Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia will be sent to you upon application to Herbert Cuth- 
bert, Executive Secretary, Pacific Northwest Tourist Association, 42-Story 
L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle. This association is maintained 


by the governments to supply just 
such information. 
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their command and, 
while the work is simple, the effect is 
great. Different from the ecclesias- 
tical buildings of the Old World or 


f eastern 


materials at 






America, it stands alone 





n the architectural world in its dis- 
tinctive features and is adapted to 
the climate, the land, and the wor- 
hip of the people 


Che Great Tabernacle has always 


yeen a center for music, and meet- 
ngs tor the purpose of teaching high 


intellectual ideals. At 





eugiou and 

iriou me it is the piace of gen- 
eral assembly for all the public school 
eachers of the State, and recently, 
9] the National Educational Asso- 
lation he! t sessions here On 
january | ] Handel’s Messiah 
Was given betlore in audience of 
out J) people 

Che Tabernacle has become known 





one hundred men were employed con. 
stantly in its construction, and it was 
dedicated in October, 1367. It was 
many months, however, before the 
pipes were all put in place and the 
instrument completed. 

Just prior to his death. Mr Ridges 
the builder, commented on his work 
and the days when people did things 
under circumstances far different 
from today. Among other things. }y 
said: 

“My time was taken up in making 
scales and various sizes and raaks 
of pipes, voicing them, and desig; 
ing details for the workmen. Thos; 
were busy, happy days. After many 
months, the great instrument 9; 
which we had worked so long began 
to assert itself. The bellows were 
put in place. The strong frames 
carrying their huge wind chests, with 








over the world and is considered 
me of the most interesting build- 


ings in the history of modern archi 


The Organ 


In the great religious pilgrimages of the past 
nen and women marching to new shrines and 


ountries have lightened their toil and eased 
their sorrows by the song and the harp SO 
with the Mormon people Song and musik 


hecame in their early history the expression 0! 
much of their religious idealism. In the midst 
f sorrow, they sang hymns of thanksgiving; in 
they brought the peace of God by 
raver and song: and in their wanderings in the 
they sang and danced and kept their 
During the long jour- 
ey over the plains in 1847, the Mormon people 
began the day’s work without a song 
never closed the day without a hymn of 


heir homes 


vilderness 
ives filled with sunshine 


never 
they 
thanksgiving 
Naturally have the 
and today their children are heard in 
the large opera houses of America and Europe 
ind I think it safe to say that few people have 
opera and 


Mormons become lovers 


I music 


1 higher appreciation of the classic 


music than those who profess the faith of the 


Latter-day Saints 

In their development, they have kept sacred 
he greater fundamentals of art which are so ex 
pressive of religion, and they have builded musi- 
al instruments in their houses of worship at 
nothing but the native 
So the his- 


times when they had 
resources to furnish them material 


tory of the building of the world-famed Taber- 
vacle Organ is a dramatic story 
Poor but Rich 

Che people had only their native genius. They 


poor, but filled with a high 
religious idealism. Their great Tabernacle was 
to be a place of religious convocation, where the 
pirit of God should rest upon them in their 
leliberations and worship. And what could fill 
their souls with gladness and thanksgiving more 


were materially 


than musi 

Chey were conquering the wilderness This 
was giving them strength of character and sturdi- 
Chey must record their idealism 
building. 
would 


ness of muscle 
constructing a majestic 


instrument. that 


in not only 
but in erecting a great 
lift them to a finer appreciation of art and of 
the spiritual life 

organ, and the 


And so they built a great 
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! beautiful view of the mountains from the reof garden of the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 


whole world cemes to hear it and to linger under 
its beneficent influence. 

[he building of the great organ is inseparably 
connected with the name of Joseph H. Ridges. 
He was a native of England, but emigrated from 
Australia to America in 1856. In Australia, Mr. 
Ridges followed the trade of carpentry, and 
worked in a music factory, where he learned 
many details of organ building, which stood him 
vell in his future work in Utah. 

In the early sixties, Mr. Ridges was selected 
by President Brigham Young to build an organ 
in the Tabernacle, and the idea was endorsed 
by a host of other citizens. After submitting 
preliminary drafts to President Young and his 
counselors, Mr. Ridges began making arrange- 
ments for the construction of the instrument, 
and was assisted by his associates, Shure Olsen, 
Niels Johnson, Henry Taylor, Frank Woods, and 
others. Meetings were held with these men 
almost daily, and the reports of each man’s 
work were listened to. 

While one was collecting various specimens of 
vood from the canyons of Utah, another was 
devising good tools to work the wood with, while 
still a third man was experimenting in making 
glue. So the preliminary work went on. Speci- 
mens of wood were sent by the colonists from all 
over Utah, and it was finally decided that the 
best wood was found in the hills around Parowan 
ind in Pine Valley, more than 300 miles south 
of Salt Lake City 


Transportation Troubles 


The larger pipes, some of which measure 
thirty-two feet, required thousands of feet of 
timber. Over the long, lonely roads trudged the 
oxen day by day, hauling the heavy logs to Salt 
Lake City. The roads were rough and many 
streams had to be bridged. In crossing one 
stream in southern Utah the logs were let down 
over the bank with ropes and the oxen driven 
some miles to a ford, where they crossed and 
followed on down the bank to pick up the 
wagons and loads again. 

(nother important necessity for making the 
pipes was glue. This was made of hundreds of 
cattle hides as well as buffalo skins, by boiling 
the strips in large pots over fires. 

The organ was begun in January, 1866. About 
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their multitudes of heavy pipes, the 
entablature, the column and pillars. 
all began to rise into their positions 
All was happiness and pleasure, for 
we felt that we had not worked in vain 
ward was in seeing the completed instrument for 
a thing of beauty and joy forever.” 


Our re 


It is evident that the organ was brought to 
a high degree of perfection, and it was not long 
before it was known both in America and 
Europe. It was freely compared with the noted 
Freiburg organ, as well as with the instrument 
in Crystal 
reputation of being not only the largest in the 
world except one, but the sweetest toned. Th: 
range of its pitch and volume made it celebrate: 
among the artists of America and England and 
the world’s celebrities sang to its accompar 
ments. Great artists have been pleased with it 
and statesmen, actors, railroad magnates, eng 


Palace, London, and attained the 


neers, and scholars have wept as they have sat 
and listened to it. 








The Material of a Million Uses 


Waste Baskets, clothes hampers, tote box 
roving cans, trucks, suit and sample 
trunks, cap{visors, shoehorns—the list 


endless—all made of VUL-COT Fibr 


VUL-COT Fibre 


(a higher development of vulcanized cotton fibre 


is used extensively for machine parts an 
insulation. It can be cut, tapped, thr 

sawed, drilled and turned to an accu! 

5/1000 of an inch. 


, 
VUL-COT FIBRE is hard, toug! ng |] 
wearing and economical. Sold in sheet 
tubes and bars, or machined to specifi 








| 

Samples and full particulars upon req 
Write today. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. | 


524 Equitable Bldg. 
Wilmington 


Delaware 
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Atlanta 


at 


Salt Lake City 


will be represented by its usual big and 
enthusiastic delegation. Atlanta believes 
in sending large delegations to the Inter- 
national Rotary Conventions 


It will be worth the trip to us just to have 
the opportunity to take you by the hand and 
say Howdy to you—but that isnt all. At- 
lanta always brings home to its Club and 
City bigger and better things and a broader 


spirit of helpfulness and service 


Never has Rotary had such an opportunity 
opened to it—this is to be 


A Victory Convention 


with a big constructive program—so join us 
at Salt Lake City and take your part in this 
History Making Convention—this 


Call to Service 
The Rotary Club of Atlanta 
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Continued from page 231 
of Defense and many others. Rotarian Henry C. 
Hawk of New York City was appointed to rep- 
resent Rotary in this connection 


HK 


Memorials to Soldiers 

JACKSONVILLE, FLormaA: Under the direction 
of President Hardee, Jacksonville Rotarians are 
launching a county-wide campaign to raise 
$100,000 to erect a beautiful and suitable memo- 
rial to the boys of the Army and Navy who 
made the supreme sacrifice in the Great War 

Rock Hitt, SovurH CAROLINA: Rotarians of 
Rock Hill have endorsed the proposal for the city 
to issue bonds to the amount of $100,000 to 
erect a memorial building to soldiers and sailors 
The building is planned to accommodate the Y. 
M. C. A., Chamber of Commerce. Rotary head- 
quarters and a public library 
® 


Practical Way to Success 

Pointing out that fairness and justice supply 
the only practical means for achieving permanent 
success, the Rotary Club of Quincy, IIll., adopted 
the following resolution as its expression on the 
question “How can Rotary serve to promote and 
insure a cordial spirit of cooperation between the 
employer and the employe: 


WHeErEAS, the friendly and unbiased dis- 
ussion and investigation of the subject has 
produced so many different viewpoints 
which have disclosed the fact, due to the 
liversity of business and vocations, that 
it is extremely difficult to apply a specific 
remedy for all industries; further, it em- 
phasizes the fact that in establishing or 
recommending any definite plan, the public 
becomes a factor to be considered; and 
as Rotary is a living force and its influence 
is felt not onyl witr its own ranks but 
thruout the nation in general, we feel that 
impossible to recommend a general 
plan of action which could be applied to 
individual efforts; and 

WHEREAS, the Quincy Rotary Club real- 
izes that the spirit of co-operation, loyalty, 
and fairness are basic principles of Rotary 
and must necessarily be put into everyday 
practical use by both the employer and the 
employe, in order to establish the spirit 
of healthy co-operation ; 

REsoLvep, that it is the recommendation 
of the Quincy Rotary Club to the Interna- 
tional Board of Directors that the underly- 
ing spirit of Rotary manifested in the 
thought “Hse Prorits Most Wuo SERVES 
3esT” be the chief consideration in all deal- 
ings between the emplover and the em- 
ploye; 

FurTHER RESOLVED, that Rotary, by meth- 
ods deemed best by the International Board 
of Directors, keep alive this thought and 
impress upon the minds of the employers 
that “labor is worthy of its hire,” and that 
fairness, justice, and a full appreciation of 
the relation which the employe’s efforts 
bears to the success of the employer, is 


it 1s 


the only practical means for permanent 
success, 
FurTHER ReEso_vep, that the employe 


should likewise remember the admonition, 
“He Prorirs Most Wuo Serves Best,” and 
the degree of his success depends upon the 
loyalty, co-operation, and fairness which he 
displays towards his employer 


a ae 





Helping Boys Raise Pigs 
The boys of Pulaski County, Arkansas, who 
are willing to undertake to raise pigs, are being 
helpt by members of the Little Rock Rotary 
Club. Members are executing notes for $50 
which will create a fund to buy brood sows for 
the boys. The notes are turned over to a com- 
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mittee and as one is used at the bank to buy a 
pig, the member is given the name and address 
of the boy who is being helpt by the loan. Thus 
each member has a personal interest in the boy 
and in his efforts to successfully raise a family of 
little pigs. 





O Rotary! Dear Rotary! 
Air Heidelberg Dear Heidelberg) 
O Rotary! Dear Rotary! 
Thy truths we'll not forget, 
“He Profits Most Who Serves the Best,” 
A guide for us will set. 
To serve the best—we’ll try. with zest, 
And thru our busy years 


we'll meet—the memories 


The friends 
sweet, 
Will fill our hearts with cheer— 
[The friends we'll make—Dear Rotary— 
Will fill our hearts with cheer. 
D. E. Darrah, Rotary Club of Charles 


Cary, Towa. 











Rotary Dog Feast and Pow-Wow 


Minneapolis, (Minn.), Rotarians had a “heap 
big time” at the Indian banquet in honor of their 
outgoing and incoming officers. Upon entering 
the banquet room the palefaces became trans- 
formed by war paint and feathers into fierce- 
looking redskins. The dinner and program were 
carried out together and after the dinner mock 
Olympic games were staged, the warriors taking 
part in such difficult events as “kiddie car” races. 
A tug-of-war between the incoming and outgoing 
officers resulted in a victory for the former. At 
the conclusion of the fun the new officers were 
installed. 





® 


eS 


Wounded Soldiers Entertained 


On Lincoln’s Birthday, the Pittsburgh Rotary 
Club had as its guests almost two hundred 
wounded Yanks who were undergoing treatment 
at Parkview Hospital near Pittsburgh. The seat- 
img was arranged so that soldiers and civilians 
alternated and the whole meeting was an espe- 
cially fine one, enlivened by music from a :nili- 
tary band led by Rotarian Nirella and by singing. 
Mayor Babcock and President Smith of the 
Rotary Club made good talks. The club is plan- 
ning to hold such a meeting each month as long 
as there are soldiers being treated at Parkview 
Hospital. 


® 





Rotary Boosts for Art Museum 


Members of the Rotary Club of Des Moines, 
Iowa, are getting actively behind a movement to 
establish a Fine Arts Museum on the bank of 
the Des Moines River. Rotarian Harbach, who 
has been actively interested in promoting an art 
institute for the city, is enlisting the aid and 
support of all the Rotarians in his effort to 
secure wide publicity for the proposition and the 
funds necessary to put it over. 

® 





Conferences and Conventions 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA: The fifty Rota- 
rians who attended the Sixth District Conference 
at Wheeling, returned full of enthusiasm and in- 
spiration and are already thinking ahead to next 
year’s conference. Also they are not forgetting 
the Salt Lake convention. Fifty-six members 
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have signed up to go to Salt Lake City and they 
will form a part of the special Sixth District 
train which will start from Columbus or ¢ hicago 

Des Mornes, Iowa: Rotarians of this city 
are boosting for the district conference in 1920 
Des Moines expects the construction of some 
large hotels to be finisht by the first of the year 
and because of the central location of the city 
they feel that they should have the preference 
over Burlington and Sioux Falls, which are 4) 
out to get the conference. 


® 


SO 





Urges Rotary Memorial 


The Washington (D. C.) Rotary Club, ajte; 
considerable thought and discussion concerning 
a fitting memorial to Rotarians who served jn 
the Great War, adopted the following resolution 


Wuereas, Rotary has given of its best 
for the winning of the world war; and 

WHEREAS, it is fitting and proper that an 
international monument be erected as a 
loving testimonial to the great army of 
Rotarians who went forth to battle for the 
right and a perpetual memorial to those 
who made the supreme sacrifice; and 


Wuereas, the City of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which is primarily the 
city of the people of the United States, and 
as a corollary of the peace treaty in course 
of formation, the international capital of 
the federation of the world, is the logical 
place for the erection of such a memorial: 

Be ir Resotvep, by the Rotary Club of 
Washington that the International Presi 
dent be respectfully requested to present 
to the Board of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs the mat- 
ter of a suitable memorial to the Rotarians 
who participated in the world war, to be 
erected in the City of Washington, District 
of Columbia; and 

Be It FurtHer REsoLven, that the Wash- 
ington Rotary Club recommend for the 
favorable consideration of the Internationa! 
Association of Rotary Clubs, the various 
Rotary Clubs, and individual Rotarians, the 
erection of a suitable building of monu- 
mental proportions and appropriate archi- 
tectural design to be built by Rotarians and 
maintained by Rotarians. 


®) 
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Patriarchs’ Day 


The Rotary Club of Davenport, Iowa, held a 
very interesting meeting at which the oldest 
residents of the city were guests. Each guest 
was required to tell his age, the number of years 
he had lived in Davenport, the number of his 
children and grandchildren, etc. Two men tied 
for first honors, Attorney George E. Hubbell, 
whose age was ninety-one years, had lived in the 
city for sixty-six years and had five children and 
four grandchildren. John F. Kelly, a merchant, 
seventy-three years of age, had lived in Daven- 
port all his life, and had nine children and eleven 
grandchildren. A Rotarian, disguised as 4 vet- 
erable pioneer, gave a long talk on the early his- 
tory of Davenport. Among the guests was >. > 
Hanks, a cousin of Abraham Lincoln. 

® 
Boy Life Survey Made 


Out of the six hundred odd boys in Dodge 
City, Kansas, only one hundred seven have the 
advantage of some sort of a boys’ organization. 
This revelation was made to the Rotary Club by 
its committee appointed to investigate boys work 
conditions. There is one Boy Scout troop with 
thirty-two members and the rest of the one hun- 
dred and seven are members of the boys depart- 
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Dear Rotarian: 


We want you to come to Atlantic City in June, 
1920 


You must come some time, so why not next year 
- | and have it over 


| Atlantic City is an ideal Convention City 














| The mean temperature for the last 45 years in 
June is 66.8 


| Bathing delightful 


We have unlimited Hotel accommodations 








nt Highest efficiency in transportation from every : 
_ | part of the country 

7 | Five miles of boardwalk along the ocean front 

me | No mosquitoes 


Unsurpassed amusements and attractions for 


ladies and children 
Adequate administration buildings 


ge | 1 
he 


a Can you beat it? 


t- 
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The Fastest Message 
To the Most People 


Is by the Poster route 


"| HE Poster meets them face to face 

—with a compelling size—a riot of 
cunningly wrought colors—a_ brevity 
that requires only a look—a message 


told by a picture and a word. 


HE Poster way is the modern way 

in that it works fast—no waste of 
time or effort—works every hour of 
every day—and works very thoroughly 
—only the blind can avoid its influence. 


large organization, perfectly 
equipped, with a wealth of experi- 
ence in posting and a wide knowledge 
of merchandising, is at your service 


without cost. 


[VAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


RBster Advertising in the United States and Cunada 
& West 4On Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittshurgh - Pa 

Offices in 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Canadian Representative-— The Wadsworth-Nathanson Co., Toronto, Canada 
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Rotary Club News 


(Continued from page 240) 
ment of the Y. M.C. A. Dodge City Rotarians 
are engaged on plans to accomplish some specific 
thing along the line of better opportunities for 
the development of the boy life of their city, 


e—— 

Federal Highway Commission Endorsed 
A Federal Highway Commission to work ip 

cooperation with the state highway departments 

of the United States has been endorsed by the 

Rotary Club of Kalamazoo, Michigan, by the 





adoption of the resolution to this effect past at | 


the recent highway congress in Chicago. Copies 
of the resolution were sent to Senators Charles 
E. Townsend and Truman H. Newberry of Michi. 
gan, both of whom, in their acknowledgments ey. 
prest their sympathy with the good roads move. 
ment and their determination to do everything 
in their power to aid it. 


® 


Novel Address to New Members 


A novel and impressive manner of welcoming 
new members into a Rotary club has been con- 
ceived and tried with great success by the Rotary 
Club of Ithaca, New York. The short talk on 
Rotary made to the new members is a composite 
affair consisting of six one-minute speeches, one 
speech for each letter in the word “Rotary.” 
These speeches were prepared by Rotarian M. W 
Swanson, head of the Department of English in 
Cornell University. Each speaker gave the letter 
that he spoke for and then his short speech and 
after all had finisht they repeated in unison the 
word “Rotary” and then spelled it and then again 
repeated the word. The speeches are as follows 





R—Resolution 


That means making up your mind to do a 
thing. Not making up your mind for some other 
fellow to do it, but doing it yourself. It’s a good 
trait. It’s a good all-the-year trait, but it’s pretty 
rotten when it comes only on New Year's and 
quits on the 2nd of January. The real Resolu- 
tion stays with a man every day of every week 
It does him good; it does his club good, and his 
city good. Rotary stands for Resolution! 


O—Obligation 


That means not just getting a good idea, bu 
feeling a real responsibility to carry it out; feel: 
ing that your powers are given to you for some 
purpose, and that the purpose should not be 4 
selfish one; acting in social and civic matters 4s 
if you had an account to render. You are i 
debt to our civilization for your comforts, and 
your necessities. Obligation seeks to pay tt 
debt. It’s a good trait. Rotary stands for Obk 
gation! 

T—Tenacity 

That means getting a bulldog grip on a thing, 
fixing your teeth into it, and if it shakes you 
loose, you’ve got a piece of it still in your Jaws 


Anybody can start something; it takes a man (04 


stick to it. You've got to believe you're "gn 
and that you're fighting for something wort? 
while. Tenacity marks the difference betwee? 


real virility, and merely wearing your [rousel> ™ 


It’s a good trait. Rotary stands for Tenacity! 
A—Altruism 


That means doing something for somebody ° 


for something not yourself. No man is 4 80 
citizen today, no matter how honest he may a 
who lives only for himself. The good citizen © 
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FTER Champion Spark Plugs 
A have successfully gone through 

all the severe tests, such as the 
“Air Test” and the “Shock Test” that 
show them to be 100% leak-proof and 
100% in durability— 


Then comes the rigid final inspec- 
eo, § 


Long trained experts go over the 
plugs to make sure that every detail 
is right, and that there are no imper- 


tect ns. 


(he skill and pains taken in this final 
inspection are characteristic of the care 
thoroughness with which Cham- 

ion Spark Plugs are made and tested. 





Rigid Inspection Insures Dependability 


This care and thoroughness, coupled 
with our famous No. 3450 Champion 
Insulator and our patented asbestos 
gasket construction, are responsible 
for the better performance of Cham- 
pion spark plugs as compared to other 
plugs, and their greater resisting 
power to temperature changes and to 
shock and vibration 


An increasing number of car owners 
continue to learn the wisdom of in- 
sisting upon the spark plug with ine 
name “Champion” on the Insulator 
and the world trade-mark on the box 
This is your safe way to avoid substi 
tutes. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Dependable 
park Plugs 







Champion X | 
For Ford Cars 
Al5, Price 90c 
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Smart Clothes 


Our long experience of the past, 
and our ambition for the future | 
attain their fullest expression 
in the highest quality clothes 


that can be made. 


THE STEIN-BLocH Co. 
MAIN OFFICES AND SHOPS AT 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK | 
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| today has a duty to his neighbor, to his com. 
| munity, and to his country. He owes it to him. 
self to be generous and charitable. Anq the 
good citizen recognizes this ungrudgingly. fe is 
glad to help. It’s a good trait. Rotary stands jp 
Altruism ! 

R—Reasonableness 


That means using your brains, instead of rely. 
ing on any half-baked notion that comes ini 
your head. It means considering ways an¢ 
means; it means thinking over plans until you'ye 
got the best plan; it’s willing to take advice an¢ 
mull it over; steering clear of narrow fanaticism 
being firm, not obstinate; aggressive, but not ip. 
solent; recognizing that other people know some. 
thing, and not thinking that you know it all: bp. 
ing willing to teach, but also being willing ;, 
learn. It’s a good trait. Rotary stands for Req 
sonableness ! 

Y—Youth 

That means keeping alive in you the spirit o! 
enthusiasm; not quitting because you are tire 
and want to go to bed; not getting dried-up and 
fossilized; not kicking at every new thing you 
hear, just because it’s new to you; taking a live 
interest in the world around you and feeling that 
there’s a lot in it to amuse you and cheer you 
a lot in it to fight for and to gain. A man wh 
has lost interest in things is simply waiting to be 
buried. Youth keeps up interest in things. It’s 
a good trait. Rotary stands for Youth! 

®) 








Boys’ Work in Second District 


Governor Bamburgh of Rotary District Ni 
| has sent out a special letter on boys’ work to the 
| presidents and secretaries of the clubs in his 
| district urging them to cooperate to the fulles 
extent with Chairman John Dolph of the Inter- 
national Association’s Committee on Boys’ Wor! 
He has submitted a plan for a special boys’ day 
| in the district. The idea is to have every New 
| England club on a specified night give a dinner t 
| as many boys as possible and endeavor not 0! 


| to entertain them but also to have them realize | 


what Rotary is and that Rotarians are thei 
friends. Governor Bamburgh hopes that ever 
| club will plan some way so that each memb 
will take an active interest in the boy who is his 
| dinner guest and try to help him along 
) 





Special Rotary Edition 


When the Rotarians of Peoria, Illinois, recent) 
held a dinner banquet in honor of the lacies 
which was a success from start to finish, details 
of the party were featured on the first page 0! 4 
special edition of The Peoria Evening Star 

® 
Cooperation of Individual Clubs 





Minneapolis, Minnesota, recently made a deci: 
sion that it will not consider proposals or requests 
to cooperate in projects with other clubs unless 
the project is one that has been approved DY 
the International Association. ‘The board was 
led to make this decision because of the almost 
innumerable requests of this kind that have beer 
and are being received by it from Rotary c!uo 
in other cities. 


(R) 


Liberty Club House 





ges fur- 


miss the recreational and social advanta 
(Continued on page 248) 
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That the returning soldiers and sailors may 0 § 
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TRADE Map 


REGISTERED 


DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 


Coca-Cola is a perfect answer 
to thirst that no imitation 
can satisty. 





Coca-Cola quality, recorded in the 
public taste, is what holds it above 
imitations. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 





THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Loose 


Leaf Devives 
Have Many Advantages 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Devices combine the 
appearance, utility and flat opening fea- 
tures of the blank book with the advan- 
tages of a perfect loose leaf principle— 
unlimited expansion when needed, a clamp- 
ing space of less than one inch, simplicity 
in removing and inserting sheets and a 
bind or compression on the leaf that is as 
secure as the sewing in a bound book. 
Made in various styles of controlling 
mechanisms and bindings, and adapted to 
every practical loose-leaf loose purpose for 
all kinds of business. 





Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Growing Rapidly 


RAND RAPIDS is making giant 
strides in growth. Not boom, or 
mushroom growth, but a steady, 

healthy increase in manufacturing, in 
wholesale and retail business. Its popu- 
lation steadily gains. All business,whole- 
sale and retail, is flourishing. Bank clearings are 
big. It retains its leadership as the manufactur- 
ing center for fine furniture. In this particular 
industry Grand Rapids is the source to which 
dealers turn for the newest conceptions and the 
construction of all the beautiful period designs, 
faithfully reproduced by the most skilled artisans 
in all the best woods and rarest of finishes. 


“he advertisers in these pages are representative. 
‘their products are dependable and worthy of 
tle patronage of Rotarians everywhere. 


Inquiries concerning the hundreds of solid going 
industries and business opportunities offered by 
the second city of Michigan will be cheerfully 
answered by Lee H. Bierce, Secretary of the 
Grand Rapids Association of Commerce. 











The ‘‘Victor’”’ Metal Basket 


Is Indestructible 


There are three things you have a right to expect 
in a waste basket. It must be safe, substantia! and 
harmonize with other furniture. All these points 
are met in the 

**Victor’’ Metal Basket 

The “Victor” will please you. It is deservedly 

popular for homes and o 


Send for Catalog. 
which illustrates and describes our complete line of 
metal baskets, desks, bond boxes, tables, etc. 


Metal Office Furniture Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











Office Equipment 
for simplicity, 
accuracy, speed, 
economy 


Filing Cabinets in 
wood and steel 
-~-Steel Safes-- 
Filing Supplies 
- Office Desks - 
Sectional Bookcases 


The Macey Co 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





STEEL CUPBOARDS 






Po in all offices tor Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, Tools, 
as adjustable shelves with or without Vertical Dividers. 

Service and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. Also a complete 
line of Stee] Lockers, Wardrobes and Ghalving. pe Write for catalog. 


fount it 


EQUIPMENT 

COMPANY 

GRAND RAPIDS 
¢ MICHIGAN 





Rotarian 





Ask any one of our four thousand 
merchants what New Way Methods 
have meant—ask about the In- 
creased Volume, gained as a result 
of Better Display and Better Store 
Service—ask about Reduced Over- 
head and Depreciation, and inquire, 
also, regarding the Increased Effi- 
ciency of the store organization as a 
Then decide how soon this 
great influence is to increase the 
dividends of your business. 


whole. 


Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company 


Main Office and Factory : 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Branch Factory LUTKE MANUFACTUR! NG 
CO., Portland, Ore. 


Licensed Canadian Mfrs., JONES BROS. & ©O., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms Principal Cities 
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More Popular Every Day 


all type-writer 
stands. It will please 
your stenographer. 
Saves fatigue, be- 
cause adjustable to 
any position. 

More work is 
possible with 


The “Satellite” Stand 


to 20% more work is pos- 
sible when operators use 
this stana .or their ma- 
chines—whether typewrit- 
ers, adding, or calculating 
machines. 

about. Rolls on cas- 
tors. Saves space. 
All metal except 
top. Wears forever. 


30 Days Free Trial 


We will let you try 
I the “Satellite” for 30 days free and take it back if you 
don't want it. We pay charges. 


418-438 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


This Portable Indestructible Stand 


Here isthe peer of 


Figures show that 10% 


ou can move it 


Send for our folder giving all de- 
tails concerning “Satellite” models. 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 











Home of 


THE JAMES BAYNE 


COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Producers of the 
highest grade of 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 





PHOTOGRAVURE 
ENGRAVING PRINTING 








Quotations and Samples on Kequest 


Mention this Magazine 
L. A. WERRY, Sec. Rotarian 
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TANGLEFOOT 


| a, THE SANITARY | 

FLY DESTROYER Fa 

NON- POISONOUS 

Remember that TANGLE- 

FOOT is pre-eminently the 
sanitary fly destroyer and is 
non-poisonous. There is a 
wide-spread and rapidly grow- 
ing prejudice against the use 
of poisonous fly destroyers 
because of the numerous cases 
of poisoning of children 
through their use. 


The 0. & W. THUM COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 




















types are fast taking the place of 
duplicate original half-tones for 
high-grade printing — particu- 
larly for multi-color work. 


Our service to manufacturers furnish- 
ing dealers with newspaper cuts is more 
than ordinarily good. Numerous cus- 
tomers know this. 
tell about our printing plates and ser- 
vice to those who are interested. 


For Better Printing 
and Economy 


Lead Mold Electrotypes 


Lead mold, steel-faced electro- 


We Give Unusual Service 


We will be glad to 


Two Complete Plants 


Grand Rapids Electrotype Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian 


Adzit Electrotype Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D. S. Medbury, Mgr., Rotarian 
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For Homes, Clubs, Lodges 


Space-Saving—Sanitary—Practical 


These exceedingly popular garment carriers 
provide the most sanitary and practical 


method of keeping wearing apparel. They 
keep garments in perfect shi spe and save 
greatly in closet space. With them your closets c - 
be kept more « rde arly and neat. WwW ith a single pullo 
the telesc lide the whole line of garments are br« mod 
out int tke ‘teht of the re rselection or airing. 


Nuway Garment Carriers are easily installed. 
Nothing neede i but a screw-driver and a few screws. 
We furnish the screws 

Made in various sizes to fit all requirements. 
When ordering mention size of clo 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. ‘COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


E. J. Vogt, Rotarian 














Pantlind Hotel 


European Plan 


A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 
Delightful Atmosphere—Maximum 


550 Rooms 


of Comfort at Minimum Cost. 


Pantlind Hotel Company. 


Operators 
Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 
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Rotary Club News ” 


(Continued from page 244) 
nisht them by such organizations as the y. M 
C. A, the citizens of Merrill, Wisconsin, hay 
equipt a club house for the use of men who “a 
completed their service for Uncle Sam. The of. 
| munity was not solicited for funds, but commit. 
tees askt the business men to take honorary mem. 
berships in the club. No membership was take, 
for less than $100 and some men contributed 4: 
much as $500. The honorary members wil] haye 
| the title and ownership of the club, which yj 
be run much on the plan of athletic clybs js 
various cities. Soldiers and sailors will have free 
memberships. The Rotary Club of Merrill syp 
ported the proposition well, over two-thirds o{ 










PIKES PEAK WELCOMES ROTARY 





To all Rotarians enroute toor returning from the Salt the members being stockholders in the club. 
Lake Convention, the Colorado Springs Rotary Club | ® 
extends a hearty welcomeand an invitation tostop in he” 4 0 D | 

P A Good Year Record 


The Pikes Peak Region. 

Here, easy of access, is some of America’s most fa- Ov er | The report made by the retiring president an 

mous scenery: Pikes Peak, Pikes Peak Cog Road, f secretary to the Rotary Club of Minneapolis 
% 





Pikes Peak Auto Highway, Garden of the Gods, Minnesota, reviews the club’s work, some of th: 
Cave of the Winds, Mt. Manitou Incline, Seven tn the | main items being: 

Falls, the Cripple Creek Trip. and scores of famous Entertained district conference in March, 10}8 
scenic mountain motor trips. 

Handsomely appointed hotels in Colorado 





: v7; | Raised a fund of $16,200 for the Boy Scouts 
’ World| ° ; i iil 
Completed plans for aiding Marine Corps re. 




















“ed et Pri and Broadmoor extend a | Famed cruiting, but was prevented from carrying them 
; ospitable welcome. out by change of the government plans. 
+ ROTARY DAY, JUNE 13th Sent eighteen members to Kansas City Conven- 
é On ~ unin of bee 13th me ae you iy be the guests of P. 1 ke S | tion. 
“ oa, Chavous hein ines Ae open-air barbecue Peak Instituted a system of fines for non-attendai 
Be la ees z and system of notices to members absent without 
; sure to plan to spend this day with us here at Colorado Springs having lad oetuae: Geka diltin Tee increed | N 
_ and plan now to have your ticket routed via Colorado Springs. Region 8 : } P eg aa 
y Write us now for full information. be attendance and the number of excuses filed 
sh The COLORADO SPRINGS ROTARY CLUB . Maintained a self-supporting weekly publica- — 
re Colorado Springs, Colorado tion. ‘ 
at ; . nT et aanemtiemen aad Sot ® } 
i Be cg * PIKES PEAK - A Knife Night Meeting i 
e” 6 eS % acy ae om —~ — =, A new way of eating old dishes was tried ou 
Bi? a = \d at the recent meeting of the Vincennes (Indiana 
Se “. 4 Rotary Club with their ladies. Everyone was 


compelled to eat his or her dinner with only 
knife, and there was much rivalry to see w! 


Visit Y ellows tone Park Immediately After could do it in the most artistic manner 


Rotary Convention — Season Opens June 20th 











British Hospitality Praised 
The Rotarians of the U. S. A. who, as every- 
body overseas knows, have done their war work 
mighty well in the States, may be proud oi th r 
work that their Rotary brothers have done ove! 
here, especially in planning and providing 
pitality for Americans on leave in Great Brit: 
| says a London bulletin of the Y. M. C. A 
| licity Bureau. 
| The Rotarians have worked hand in hand 
| the International Hospitality League, 0! 
| the American Y. M. C. A. is a constituent par' 
They have helped materially to provide hospita.t) 
| in a British home for every American on 
| who would avail himself of the chance. 4 
At Belfast, Ireland, the Rotarians are so acti’ 
that there are always more homes listed tha! 
there are Yanks to accept them. Their 




















One of Our Permanent Camps in Yellowstone Park has been shown with wonderful results at Glas- = 

A trip through Geyserland and wonderful Canyons will give you the rest and recre- ae os Mt hea page Ge 

ation you want before returning to your business. The 1919 season opens with our = 5 os e e od nglis cities be a ior: Con 

camps at the height of excellent accommodations. The complete cost of five days’ can scala and sailors go in any consiG , 
numbers. 


tour, including automobile transportation, meals and lodgings, is $43.00. Buy round- 
trip rail tickets to Yellowstone Park as a destination, good for travel through Salt 
Lake in one or both directions, at fares almost as low as to Salt Lake only. Write | 18x24 j 
for our 1919 illustrated folder. Cleveland—1920 | GEO, | 


Address, Yellowstone Park Camping Company, Livingston, Mont, When Cleveland, Ohio, extended its invitation . 
to International Rotary for its 1919 Convent", 4 
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: New Orleans 


1h 


Nineteen- | wenty 


New Orleans Wants the International 
Rotary Convention in 1920 

















“Bill” says— _ | || One Big Reason for Going to Salt Lake 


| In the February Ro- | 

tarian, that every | || marvel—the Great Salt Lake. You will enjoy the 
member going to Salt ||] your life—in water so briny you can’t sink 
Lakeshouldvisit Yel- | | 
| lowstone Park either 
going or coming. 


| 
He’s right—BUT: || 











He should have added: 
‘and be sure to stop at | 
Billings on the way. 

















You will see Saltair—the splendid pavilion on the shores of Utah’s 


most novel swim of 


‘water, too, that is 


wonderfully refresh- 
ing. The pavilion is 
only a twenty-min- 
ute vs west of Salt 
Lake City 

Meet your fellow Rotarians 
at beautiful Saltair! 

















Billings is a wonder city in 
an amazing country, with a —— 














100% live Rotary Club 70 
members strong; also the best 
of hotel accommodations.” 


The map and train schedules say: 


See Billings 


“The next great city of the Northwest.” 


Special 








a 


Get Ready for Salt Lake City 
Convention with Badges and Flags ing per: 


We are making a special Official Rotary Flag | rhe Teddys of Yellowstone olorado Springs, Salt Lake ( 


for decorative purposes. he : AY ' 
wanted i 5 i P $2.00 per doz. FOR RATES AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
- 4.00 























Rotary Convention 
Yellowstone Park Tour 


Leave Chicago June llth. Return June 28th 
Re tion re aching cap aC pe Pha Yellowstone for week f 


r. Includes Der 


l our 
nd Mit 








‘to 7 AUTERER C0. 2) W. “Madison St, CHICAGO | SANGER TOURS 17 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
ice a 
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It Gives the Typist 
More TimetoType 


ies 


bie 





These three things—inserting the paper, typing, line 
spacing— are all the typist has to do when she operates the 


eal Ge 
} 




















SELF-STARTING 
REMINGTON 


Hand settings of the carriage, which are necessary on all 
other typewriters, are eliminated absolutely—and that means a 
time saving of 15 to 25 percent in transcribing business letters. 
The Remington Self-Starter, or automatic indenter, gives the 
That means a bigger day's work 


IOOCIOVOCG 
IOOC—o0C 


* . em 


JC 


typist more time to type. 
with no more effort; bigger typewriter value at no greater price. 


be 
h , Suet 





Remington Typewriter Company 


INCORPORATED 














J 374 BROADWAY NEW YORK * 





JC JC J 


Salt Lake City 


< JU wait 


JUNE 








International Rotary 

















Convention ; , 16-20 
© BURKE COLF CLUBS and BAGS 


Improve Your Game by Using the “Victory.” ff 
A New and Practical Golf Club. I jy, 


Made on absolutely scientifical principles. Why? Because its weight is distrib- 
uted from the sole of the club over the entire body of the head, making 
an even balance and a better feel. Drives a longer and straighter 


ball with a lighter club and shorter shaft, which insures better control. Slicing 
and Pulling of the ball is greatly eliminated by the use of this club because it 














is wees E.. ‘ ri Expert 
t Is : ies, ; ° 
alt made in drivers brassies, spoens. wood cleeka, and putters. by = 
THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY, Newark, Ohio Selection. 
; Col. WM. BURKE, Rotarian. Write for it. 
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_ she also invited Rotarians to hold the jo 
vention in Cleveland, in case the 1019 Convention 


VJ ( on- 


was held elsewhere. Cleveland Rotarians pee 
now reaffirming this invitation, and have stept in 
to compete with New Orleans and Atlant;, 


— 


R 


— 


City 





Aid in Reconstruction 


The U. S. Council of National Defense has 
askt the Rotary Clubs of the United States tu 
support the Community Councils which are ;, 
carry on the work undertaken by the Council oj 
Defense during the war. These Community 


agency in carrying out the vast program of re 
construction work. Rotarians are requested to 
recognize their responsibility in organizing 
carrying on such Community Councils 








Indians to Be at Salt Lake 


The Rotary Club of Pocatello, Idaho, is mak- 
ing elaborate preparations for the June conven- 
tion in Salt Lake City. Not only is it going to 
make itself known by a band, but also it will be 
accompanied to the convention by the remnants 
of a tribe of Indians that inhabited the westerp 
U. S. before the coming of the white men. And 
these first Americans will be all drest up ir 
paint and feathers. 

oe 


—_——— (R) —— — 


ed 


Impressive Naturalization Scene 





Americanization Committee of the Schenectady 
| Rotary Club was viewed by the citizens of 

Schenectady on the occasion of the naturalization 

of a group of foreigners on the evening of March 
4th. 
The ceremony took place in the beautiful court 
| room of the new county court building which 
| was brilliantly lighted and decorated with flags 
At the beginning, the colors were brought in by a 
soldier in uniform, accompanied by two other 
soldiers as guard of honor. The members of the 
naturalization committee of the Rotary Club, 
under whose auspices the ceremony was he 
| were present and music was furnisht by the 
school orchestra. A group of women of Schenec- 
tady Civic Committees and the new citizens to- 
gether with a number of visitors were also pres- 
ent. The Rev. B. W. R. Taylor, chairman oi the 
Rotary Americanization Committee, presided: 
The singing of patriotic songs was led by James 
H. Crapp, song leader of the Schenectady Rotary 
Club. 

Dr. Taylor made an impressive address to the 
new citizens in which he emphasized the im- 
portance of the step they were taking anc urge 
upon them the seriousness of the responsibilities 
and the privileges of being an American citize! 

The Schenectady Rotary Club has decided ! 
make a permanent feature of taking charge | 
naturalization ceremonies, a field in which (! 
believe a great deal of good can be don 


p———-— 





Study Drainage Reclamation 
Members of the Rotary Club of Cape ital 
deau, Missouri, have taken up the study 0! craits 
age reclamation work in their effort to 
purpose of Rotary as a betterment org 
| for the community and for the state. Recent!) 
| they listened to a very interesting and I ; 
address about the work which has be« 
| the reclamation of about half a millio 
| swamp land in southeastern Missouri 
‘ known as the Little River Drainage Di: 
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Councils are to cooperate with every federa| 


An impressive ceremony in charge of the 


f 61] thea 












ulk was given by Robert G. Nunn, manager for 
the Floesch C onstruction Company, drainage con- 
actors, Who are doing the work. 

The section under reclamation extends for a 
vance of about 95 miles from the foothills of 
he Qzark Mountains eastward to the state line 
eiween Missouri and Arkansas; it varies in width 
‘om six to eighteen miles. Four streams dis- 
charge their waters upon this area. The reclama- 
‘jon plans provide for the diversion of the head 
es to waters of these streams into the Mississippi 
river just below Cape Girardeau, the impound- 
ng of surplus water into three large reservoirs, 
unity sal the construction of canals to take care of 
' ical drainage—624 miles of them. The storage 
;servoirs have a combined capacity of more than 
ed t seven billion cubic feet and an area of twenty- 
1 or three square miles. 

The Little River Drainage District is a semi- 
political subdivision of the State; it is con- 
‘olled by a board of supervisors composed of 
owners of real estate within the district; funds 
required for the work are raised by bonds issued 
nven- qainst the land. Cape Girardeau is situated just 
on the edge of the district and has benefited 
ill be greatly by the transformation of useless swamp 
nants and overflowed areas into rich and productive 
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ention 
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New Service Stripe Plan 


\ movement urging employers to reinstate men 

) went into the army, and to designate them 
“service stripe,” has been started by the 
Rotary Club of Fort Worth, Texas. The adop- 
tion of a French orphan and contributions to the 
s of y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross, are reported 


ation among the other activities of the Fort Worth 





arch Rotarians 
® 
ourt Son and Father Meeting 
hich The Rotary Club of Council Bluffs, Iowa, re- 
lags. versed the process and had a son and father meet- 
DI ing instead of a father and son affair. The 
ther venerable father of President J. P. Davis was the 
the guest of honor and principal speaker, telling 
ut pioneer life when he treked across the 
veld country from New Jersey to Illinois and later to 
the lowa, three quarters of a century ago. “Daddy” 
nec Davis, as he is affectionately known, is 89 years 
tog old, in vigorous health and has an excellent mem- 
res ry. He was introduced by his son who gave 
the i brief description of an electrical city recently 
ted, by way of a preface to his father’s talk 


mes pioneer life. 





® 





Father and Daughter Day 
tne \ new special day has been added to the list 
im 0! the Rotary Club of Detroit, Michigan. This 
Be ‘Father and Daughter Day,” the first one of 
's kind being held in March, and its success has 
paced it among the annual affairs of the club 
‘he youngest daughter present was seven months 
For the little tots there were toy balloons, 
is, paper hats, sets of dishes and games; for 
‘he others were boxes of candy. The “Rotoscope” 
‘id about the meeting: “A jazz band livenea 
‘tings up for the kiddies, and the kiddies livened 
‘tings tor the Daddies, with the result that many 
“acs had little lunch, but plenty of action.” 


(p) 
® 





n Endorse League of Nations 

The following resolution has been adopted by 
ie Rotary Club of Houston and is herewith pre- 
i “ented to all Rotary Clubs for their consideration. 


t} 


solved by the Rotary Club of the City | 


Houston, Texas, that we endorse the world 
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O CARBURETER 


A Midget in Size— A Giant in Power 








THROTTLE 
ADJUSTING 
SCREW 






































Tom Thumb Carburetors are made to fit 
practically every automobile and truck 
manufactured, and will give equal serv- 
ice to each— 

First, by giving more power. 

Second, by giving greater mileage, and 
Third, by giving greater ease in handling. 
In fact, there is such a wide difference be- 
tween Tom Thumb and all other carbu- 
retors that you can thoroughly appre 
ciate the Tom Thumb only by giving it a 
trial. This you can do under our “Money 
back if not satisfied” cuarantee. 


} 


Write for further particulars. 


An excellent proposition for dealers. 


Manufactured by 


The National Equipment Co. 


E. G. Atkins, Sec., Rotarian 
123 So. Racine Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ghe ALLEN 


TIRE CASE 





Preferred and used by 
motorists who seek sat- 
| isfactory service and 
i Quality. 

All sizes. Various color 

| combinations. 


| ALLEN AUTO 
! SPECIALTY COMPANY 
i 16 W. 61st St., New York 














i a 2007 Michigan Av. 
i) Chicago 














en eae ome 
The LANDERS BROS. Co. = 
Manufacturers of ls 

Buckram, Webbing, Gimp E 
Cotton Goods, etc., for is 
UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE - 


and 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 


Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co., 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 


roc one sls 











ROTARY BANKS EVER Y WHERE 
Depository for I. A. of R. C. 





You are invited to send us your terms for 
collecting items in your vicinity. 

Write for our terms for good “Rotary Brand” 
of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, SECRETARY 
Member Chicage Rotary Clab 
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leadership of President Woodrow Wilso i 
in full sympathy with him in his efforts to brine ot 
rr and hope to the distrest nations of te wae 
° vel 
* That, we endorse the League of Nations .. * C 
osin emar S proposed on February 14, 1919, at Peace Conore.. it 
in Paris, France. That we recognize in its adoro, a" 
tion by the nations of the world the beginning o; to Be 
what will lead ultimately to the disarmament .; zed 0 
. e nations, the peaceful settlement of international ers 
on t e ictory l erty oan difficulties, the restoration of international [ay 4 Ke 
and the final triumph of universal peace and » od . 
will among nations. 
That we call upon all our representatives jy 
Congress to give to President Wilson their fulles; Bei 
co-operation and support that the world may Unde 
know that the people of America, like the people ey 
of Europe, are behind him in his humanitarian ee 
— to ag about better conditions through Falls ¥ 
66 E a. . out the world. P. Ken 
are asked to pay for things : Be it further resolved, That this resolution be Organiz 
, orwarded to the International Headquarters o{ a 
that were never used; we are Rotary with the request that a copy be sent to al! with ; 
the Rotary Clubs of America and an invitation specia® 
asked to pay for shells that never extended them to join us in this Resolution. perman 
2) i rman 
were fired; for cannon that never “Ts ts » oT: i rch 
Se cindetiiial Fit to Win” Film awn 
LIBERTY LOAN reached the battlefront, but we are LIBERTY LOAN Reports keep coming to Headquarters office soe 
ieee f Rotary’s cooperation with the U. S. Burea lected 
asked to f sr: _— 9. u elected 
pay for those things that of Public Health in its campaign against venereal os 
. * iseases. e Rotary Club o atertown, New 
helped in a major way to bring this d The Rotary Club of Watertown, N 
York, recently secured the “Fit to Win” film 
war to an end in 1918 instead of 1919. from the Government and 2,000 people were B 
ed knee ; turned away from the theater where it was Distr; 
And the bringing of this war to an shown. Any Rotary club may secure the film for M Plai 
exhibition purposes by writing to the Bureau of aie 
end twelve months before we could Public Health Service. The only cost is that of ns, Z 
logically look for it means that we securing a machine and _ aprrater. he | 
R 
. ° oe rebruar 
are asked to pay for saving the lives Celebrities Write for Rotary vith twe 
of 100,000 or 200,000 American boys The Rotary Club of Jackson, Tennessee, is very bass 
roud of a special Rotary miniature edition of ” 
‘ : : p Pp : 
who would have died on foreign soil The Jackson Sun, gotten out recently by Jesse am 
, C. Long, general manager of that newspaper, in 
99 ’ 
had the war continued another year. which were special contributions from a number Brid 
—Extract from a speech by Hon. Lewis B. Franklin, Director of authors and artists of note. These were done For . 
War Loan Organization, United States Treasury De, artment. especially for the Rotary edition. There were reest 
contributions from Dorothy Dix, Edmund Vance R 
Cook, and others, and cartoons by Abe Martin, , cai 
George McManus, and W. R. Allman. Rotarian Wa bu 
Long certainly scored “a beat” with this exhibi age: 
tion of journalistic enterprise. It shows the oF Rieke 
standing Rotary has attained and how a clul a 
e e doesn’t have to be one of the big ones in orc snarls 
to put things across. : nty-e 
An Invitation to Rotarians ary an 
Rotarians who go to Chicago during May ' 
attend the many conventions in that city, ar Fond 
Prepared by American Association of Advertising Agencies co-operating with United States Treasury Department cordially invited to attend the luncheon meetings The Fr 
of the Chicago Rotary Club, every Tuesday at under the 
a ioutthaedicapaemetatteted Liccmmence the Hotel Sherman, and the dinner meetings emor Bu 
sk dela - every second and fourth Thursday evenings. Som: was Chai 
Civilians Wear Army Raincoats of these May conventions are: International Ra nae 
way Fuel Association, National Lumber Manu ak 
facturers’ Association, American Association 0! Seon Bi 
M: ates Denies ‘. s tina ti . as b : ’ gigs . : wrecn ba 
Mate wo latest Government specifications under the supervision Engineers, American Association of Wholesale 0) es 
of a Government inspector—the last word in Raincoat satisfac- ticians. United Editorial Association, Nati 
tion (the result of two years’ experimentation by Army experts). Yi . : ay Rae me 
P y y experts) | Association of City Editors, National Associa! ba 
RELEASED ORDER OFFERED BY CONTRACTORS DIRECT TO CIVILIANS | of Leather Glove Manufacturers, Nationa! Ass 
INDIVIDUALLY AT COST—Sent by Parcel Post, insured, on receipt of ciation of Overall Manufacturers, National Ass Mine 
~ - + ~ . . . ba ° +¥ 1 As a 
$7.50 by THE PEERLESS COMPANY (Government Contractors) ciation of Shirt Manufacturers, and Nationa The 1 
Dept. 471, 866 Broad Street, Newark, N. J sociation of Garment Manufacturers. ray 
, > + 9 +e . ® aucer 
® : 
Pes ee Knoxy 
Money Refunded if Not Satisfactory Beatrice (Nebraska) Club Organized reap 
STATE CHEST MEASUREMENT Under the direction of Charles Strader of Lis Chairman 
A vast improvement on any type of raincoat hitherto produced. NO WET CAN GET THROUGH— coln, the Rotary Club of Beatrice was organiz February 
herm seen — niga gs collar with storm-proof tab, interfitting fly front, adjustable fasten- | Rotarians Pugsley and Strader of Lincoln at- called by 
ngs around wrists, side pockets, with additi 1 slit t each insid i Rh. : ; ; . 7 
NOT ONLY ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF, but PROOF ALSO "AGAINST MOISTURE FROM THE tended the preliminary meeting of ee in Be  attenda 
BODY—the back has ventilation holes, concealed by a duplex yoke. Material durable and will not fade. | Tice interested in the organization of a Rotary Ing was 
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vu 6? 


Jub and at that time twenty-five men were se- 
‘ected to become the charter members. E. L. 
was appointed Chairman of the Organiz- 


To the permanent organization 





- sng? y-eight Rotarians from Lincoln went 
» ents » by automobile. The club was organ- 
e a March 13 with twenty-five charter mem- 
vc President, E. L. Havelone; secretary, John 
4 Kees 
———® 

Beaver Falls (Pa.) Club Organized 
Under the leadership of Robt. H. Wilson, Ro-, 
er of Pittsburgh, the Rotary Club of Beaver 
Falls was organized. Early in January, John D. 


p Kennedy, who was appointed Chairman of the 
Organizing Committee, arranged for a meeting 
with two of his friends, which was attended by 
Special Rey resentative Wilson, and plans for 
yermanent organization were completed. The 
vermanent organization was completed 11th of 
March. Special Representative Wilson says the 
club is composed of elegant material for Rotary 
and will be heard from later. The following were 
lected officers: President, John D. P. Kennedy; 
secretary, Meyer Berkman. 


® 


Boone (Iowa) Club Organized , 


District Governor Fred Northey appointed J. 
\{. Plaister of Fort Dodge, to act as his special 
representative in the organization of a Rotary 
‘lub at Boone. H. A. Houghton was Chairman 
‘the Organizing Committee. On the 24th of 
February, the club was permanently organized 
with twenty-three charter members. The follow- 
ig were elected officers: President, H. A. Hough- 

: secretary-treasurer, R. T. Duckworth; as- 
tant secretary, J. G. Gallup. 

®) 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Club Organized 
For nearly two years, Bridgeport has been the 
argest city in the United States that did not 
tave a Rotary Club. Thru the efforts of District 
;overnor Bamburgh, Rotarian Louis Pawlett of 
Waterbury, Edmund S. Wolfe and H. Bert Si- 
mons, (formerly a member of the Rotary Club 
of Boston), the Bridgeport Rotary Club has be- 
me a reality and has started off with splendid 
ospects. It has a charter membership list of 
venty-eight members. The following have been 
cted officers: President, Sumner Simpson; sec- 
retary and editor, H. Bert Simons. 














— ® 
Fond du Lac (Wis.) Club Organized 
The Fond du Lac Rotary Club was organized 


ader the personal supervision of District Gov- 
mor Burton E. Nelson. Wm. I. Cole, banker, 


was Chairman of the Organizing Committee. The 
permanent organization meeting was held on 19 
March and was attended by Rotarians from 


steen Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Milwaukee, Ra- 
\ppleton. The club is composed of 
Wenty-hve charter members. President, S. E. 
Uarvil Se retary, M. E. West. 
——@ 
‘ Harriman (Tenn.) Club Organized 
The Rotary Club of Harriman was organized 
uncer the supervision of Iverson L. Graves of 





is the District Governor’s special rep- 

eg ve, and W. B. Yeargen, druggist, as 
. ‘n of the Organizing Committee. On 28 
“tuary, a preliminary organization meeting was 
en Mr. Yeargen, and Rotarian Graves was 
ne eng : The permanent organization meet- 
"aS held on March Sth, eighteen charter 
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to the question. 


hauling requirement. 


promptly. 








Low-Cost Hauling 


FR VERY prospective motor truck buyer asks, ‘“‘Where 
can I get the most mileage for my money?” 


A motor truck is a serious investment. 
factory dividends it must spread its service over a 
period of years on a low-cost operating basis. 


The International Motor Truck is a complete answer 
It has earned the confidence and endorsement 
of business men who insist on getting a load to its destination 
with least expense in shortest time. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


are an example of what can be accomplished by nearly a century of special- 
ized mechanical skill and knowledge, alert to every opportunity to increase 
efficiency and lower operating cost. 

There is a size and style of International Motor Truck to meet almost every 
With every International goes the kind of service 
business men want and appreciate. A letter will bring you full information 


Motor Truck Department 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Chicago (Incorporate 


al ili et eT 


TT Be » eer See’ her oe 


To pay satis- 


USA 














The war is not ended, nor will it end, unless we keep faith with our 


creditors. Buy Victory Liberty Loan Bonds. 


—John Poole. 





(Paper. Har 
DANCES,STAGS, BANQUETS 
AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


cConne}]} 
Cot illon Works 


30 E. RANDOLPH ST 
CHICAGO 


‘ Sugg estions 
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F Dale! oe 4 = 
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‘TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU 


CHAS. F. TROTTER, ‘Principal 
CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
827 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chas. F. Trotter, Rotarian 











Lincoln and Herndon 


By Joseph Fort Newton 





tr 
LU An illuminating account of the great 
emancipator. Reduced price, $2.00 
delivered. 
THE TORCH PRESS Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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The policies of THE 
TRAVELERS repre- 
sent the highest 
standard of excel- 
lence in insurance. 


The TRAVELERS 


Good to Insure In! Good to Represent 





Accident and Health 

Plate Glass 

~mployers’ Liability Workmen’s Compensation Group Insurance 

Steam Boiler, Elevator Mercantile Safe Payroll Hold-up 
General and Public Liability and other lines 


Monthly Incomes 
Burglary 


Life Insurance 
Automobile 








Moral: Insure im The Travelers — 
































” Hotels ie ag 


BUFFALO DETROIT 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000Rooms 1000Baths 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms ©50 Baths 
Rotary Hotels 
Every room has private bath, circulating ice-water 
and other unusual conveniences. Morning paper 
delivered free to every bedroom. Club breakfasts. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


The Largest Hotel in the World 


2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Roy Carruthers, Resident Manager 








International Rotary 
Convention 


Salt Lake City 


JUNE 
16-20. 














THE BEST TAPS 
IN THE WORLD 


are made in Toledo 


PRECISION 





Toledo Tap & Die Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


R, L. ELLERY, President, Rotarian 























| 
| 
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members having been selected. The followin 
were elected officers: President, R. L. Meera? n: 
secretary, Stiles Kennedy. 


® 
Lockport (N. Y.) Club Organized 





last of February, at which time the objects 
from Buffalo and Niagara Falls. There y 


this dinner. They were in favor of organizin 
Rotary Club in Lockport and called upon C. A 


towards the organization. 
of Buffalo was appointed special representative 


11 March when the following officers were elected 
President, C. A. Upson; secretary, Geo. C. Lewis 


® 


Ocala (Fla.) Club Organized 


Interest in the organization of a Rotary club at 





for authority to proceed. The District Governor 
appointed Col. Walter P. Corbett of Jacksonvill 
as his special representative. Dr. Chace was ap 
pointed Chairman of the Organizing Committe: 





| Special representative Corbett was ably assisted 


in the final organization work by Rev. Wm. H 
| Wrighton, who had previously been a member 0 

| a Rotary club, and by Rotarian M. W. Lloy 

| of Richmond, Virginia, who was in Ocala at that 

| time. Special representative Corbett writes that 
“unless all signs fail, Ocala should make a sp 
did club.” At the institution meeting on 24 
March, the eighteen charter members were pres- 
ent and the following officers were elected: Pres 
dent, Dr. James Edward Chace; secretary, Alb 
Gerig. 


®) 





Portsmouth (Va.) Club Organized 

Rotarian W. E. Hermance, secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Norfolk, Va., acted as Dist 
| Governor Rondthaler’s special representative 
| the organization of a Rotary club at Portsmo 
F. T. Briggs of Portsmouth acted as Chairmar 
of the Organizing Committee. The club has 
thirty-three charter members, was permanent!) 
organized on 24 October, and the following ai 
the officers: President, E. W. Maupin, J: 
retary, B. B. Ferguson. 


®) 





Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Club Organized 
Rotarian Arthur C. Connelly of Kingston, Nev 
| York, acted as District Governor Dugan’s sp 
| representative in the organization of the Rk 
| Club of Poughkeepsie. The temporary organiza 
| tion meeting was held on the 13 Februar 
was attended by twenty men from Poughkeeps 
| and ten Rotarians from Kingston. Distr 
| ernor Dugan says that Rotarian Connell) 
| in organizing the Poughkeepsie Club is ver) 
| mendable. He is proud of the results tha 
| been achieved. The club has twenty-five | 
members. The following have been elected ‘ 
| 


° = Nor- 
President, Paul I. Reynolds; secretary, E. ‘ 


man Bull. 





| a 
'San Bernardino (Calif.) Club Organized 


rown before the District Governor wa 


-May, 1919, Vol. XIV, ‘vo 


Apparently the first interest in Rotary in Lock- 
port was created at a dinner held in Lockport, the 


and 


principles of Rotary were explained by Rotarians 


ere 


about twenty-one men from Lockport present a 


1g a 


Upson, temporary chairman, to start action. After 
a thoro investigation, final steps were taken 
Rotarian A. J. Abels 


The permanent organization meeting was held the 


Ocala was first manifested by Dr. J. E. Chace. 
dentist, who petitioned District Governor Gay 


The Rotary Club of San Bernardino wa: - 





~j 








the District Governor learned that 
been formed, he has carefully re- 
mbership and has carried out plans 
club instruction in Rotary. He has 
.¢ conferences with the officers. 
| one of the directors of the Los 
have addrest them on the principles 


Cir 


the » and talked Rotary to them. Harry 
r. who was Chairman of the Organizing 
wrote that the visit to San Bernar- 


ation. He says: “You never saw a 


The | 


nd the entire Long Beach Club has | 


Send Flowers 


|| 


Long Beach Rotary Club changed the | 


‘ men keener for Rotary and Rotarian | 


than we have right here today. It was 


pies { 


ever realized it before. . We are getting to- 


the t 
yvetner O01 


| impossible.” The club was permanently or- 
ized 3 December, 1918, with forty-three char- 
er members and has elected the following officers: 


unnison. 


—® 
Ventura (Calif.) Club Organized 

The first meeting to consider the organization 
a Rotary Club in Ventura was held 5 June, 
18. and was attended by Rotarians Briscoe, 
Terry and Bell-of Santa Barbara. Twenty men 
med the membership list on 12 June, and 
ncheons were held on 19 June and 26. On 3 
july, the first election was held and J. Hyde 
Chaffee was elected president, and Louis P. Hath- 
way, secretary. Rotarian Briscoe in writing to 
Governor Miller about the organization, says: 
[hey understand the principles of Rotary thoroly 
nd believe you will be proud of the fact that 
the Ventura Club came into existence during your 
ernorship.”’ 


~~ Ss 


Streator (Ill.) Club Organized 

The Rotary Club of Streator, Illinois, was or- 
ganized with the assistance of Rev. Sanford P. 
\rcher, who was formerly a member of the Ro- 
ub of Peoria. Rev. Archer prepared a 
list of prominent men in Streator to form the 
nucleus of a Rotary club. To these men a series 
of three educational letters with literature on 
Rotary were sent and several of the men exprest 
ther as being interested in seeing a Rotary 
Streator. February 24th, 


Cy 


nselves 
club establisht in 


District Governor J. Stanley Brown attended a 
meeting in Streator, and the permanent organiza- 
tion was completed. There were twenty men 
prese The following officers were elected: 
Pres ent, J. Milton Millard; secretary, Chas. P. 


Trinidad (Col.) Club Organized 
The Rotary Club of Trinidad was organized 
argely thru the personal efforts of District Gov- 


érnor Wm. R. McFarland. He visited Trinidad on 
28 February, and organized a Rotary Club with | 
‘teen of the leading business and professional | 
“ e city as charter members. The following 
2 selected officers: President, A. L. 
Brans ecretary, F. J. Helwig. 
— 
New Clubs Affiliated 
— wing clubs have been affiliated since | 
ies Of THE RoTARIAN was published:— | 
ia . Club No. | 
se On, NN. Paras oat be Reaper esas oe Fe 451 
+, “ : irg, W. Va 452 
hs 453 
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‘he thing that San Bernardino needed and | 


things that six months ago would have | 


Harry S. Webster; secretary-treasurer, | 








Universal Service 
Behind 


Your Rotary Florist 





Write the Words for a Son 


We write music and guarantee pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
on patriotism, love or any subject. 


|\CHESTER MUSIC COMPAN 


$20 So. Michigan Ave., Room 308, CHICAGO 
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Associated Rotary 


on 


| Mother s 


May ] Ith 
OTARY FLORISTS 


throughout America 
You 
tell your Rotary Florist. 
Another Rotary Florist 


away down South, away 


act as one man. 


up North, away out West. 
away on East, acts im- 


mediately. 


Send Flowers 


Guaranteed Expert Service 


Tell Rotary Florist 


your 


Florists 





Send Flowers 














PROTECTS YOUR STATIONERY — SAVES TIME 


THE ONLY ALL STEEL STATIONERY FILE 


Holds en- 


Fits in the desk drawer or separate with metal cover, 
velopes long and short, 
legal and letter, car- 
bon and copy 
stamp box also 
movable and 
adjustable trays. 
Write for Catalog. 
CURRIER McCORD CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






































RTING GOO 


MANUFACTURERS & JOBBERS 
UNIFORMS & RECREATION GOODS 
WRITE FOR PRICES git 


EARL M. LAWRENCE - ROTARIAN 4 


LYNN, MASS 
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Like Adventure Stories? Here are 3 specially good ones 


okewood 
of the 


secret 
service 


By VALENTINE WILLIAMS 
3rd edition, $1.50 net 


This stirring new book by the 

author of “The Man with the Club- 

‘ as met with an. immediate 

success among lovers of tales « 

mystery and adventure These 
tell why 


The New York Times A really first 


‘ 


‘lass combination of spy and detective story 
with incident heaped on incident, any num 
ber of clever twists and surprises and fals« 
‘lues, and all sorts of unexpected happen 
ings In short, to use the vernacu 


decidedly ‘some yarn 
‘will keer 
after 


lar most 

The Philadelphia Press says it 
more tired reader awake 
midnight 


than « 


Within the locked room 





at the ceiling, a 
Someone had killed 


i¢€s or motives were 


*r eyes staring 
oman lay dead 
er—but no cl 
apparent to the eyes of Detective 
and his 


Paul Harvey associates. 


How he solved the crime is told in 


the second 
bullet 


By ROBERT ORR CHIPPERFIELD 
$1.50 net 


i detective story of the good old- 


fashioned kind, with a baffling plot, | 
gt 
and a | 


group of real characters 


You'll 


a 
generous amount of suspense 


be held fascinated from the mys- 
terious murder at the beginning of 
the book until the 


xpected climax on the 


sudden and un- 


last page. 


Youth, adventure, beautiful veiled 





women, and the mysterious, roman- | 


tic background of the East—what 
more satisfying setting could any- 
one ask? Add to these the weird 
thrill which Sax Rohmer alone 
knows how to produce and you have 
a book which you are sure to enjoy 


| wholeheartedly. Such a book ¢s 


tales of secret 
egypt 


By SAX ROHMER 
$1.50 net 


in which the author of the famous 
Fu-Manchu stories has written 
absorbing and 
earlier 


stories, as 


| 
| twelve 
| any of 


glamorous as his 


| books. 





Robert M. McBride & Co., Publishers, New York 




















YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


You heard at Kansas City what your British Brothers are doing. 
Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 
Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and addressand two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R.C., 
office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. He will forward them. 





By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you will appeal directly 
to 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retailers. 
You could not choose a better medium. Rates moderate. Obtainable from 
Frank R. Jennings (address as above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Sec’y 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

















— ———_—___ 


v 


are a citizen of the United States. 


BUY BONDS—Go out with eagerness and buy yours—your neighbor 
will follow the lead if you put spirit and patriotism in your support. You 
Its obligations are your obligations. 


—John Poole 









‘A Janssen 
re 


Branch at New Havwen, Conn. 


W ants to See You! 


“The Famous Hofbrau” 
Broadway and Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 
Quaintest Place in America 
A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Rotarian 
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——_®—___ 
Let’s Finish the Job 


Victory is won. Now let us gladly pay the 
price. The Army and Navy of the United States 
is composed of the finest young men in the world 
Their courage, their endurance, their spirit, nae 
a revelation to the world. Our boys have given 
us immortal victories in Flanders and France 
They paid their part of the war bill on the battl 
fields of Europe. Now let us settle ours 


The expenses incident to the war did not an 
could not cease with the signing of the Armistic. 
Great sums of money had to be spent—large 
contracts were made— demobilization costs 
money. All these bills can’t be paid by means oj 
taxation alone—the burden would be too heavy, 

Therefore, another Loan is floated—the go\ 
ernment must borrow from the people, and it | 
the patriotic duty of every person who has an 
earning power or income to support this Victor 
Liberty Loan. 

Come on, everybody! Let’s pay our just debts 
of the war! Let’s keep faith with those wh 
suffered and died in our cause. It’s your country 


e 


| —its my country—so altogether, let’s finish the 


job of winning the war!—John Poole 
® 


Tell Them About the $60 


Do you know any one who was in the U. § 
Army, Navy or Marines between April 6, 1917 





| and February 24, 1919, and has he received his 





$60? 

If he was discharged between these 
has not gotten his bonus since the latter date, a1 
investment in stationery and a three-cent stamy 
with the following information will result in his 
being the recipient of $60.00: Application f 
Bonus of $60.00 under Act of Congress approve: 
February 24, 1919, must contain: 

(a) The discharge certificate or order 
charge certificate and order if both were ‘issued 
the paper bearing indorsement of final payment 
being required; 

(b) 


lates al 


at first military station; and, 
(c) Address to which check is to be sent 
No further correspondence is necessary, excep! 
to advise of change in address of applicant 
discharges to: 
Zone Finance Officer, 
Additional Pay Section, 
Washington, D. C 


R 
iia ames 





Report on Smileage Campaign 


One of the most unique features in the pro- 
secution of the war by the United States, was 
the effort to furnish good, clean amusem¢ 
the soldiers under the auspices of the ‘ 
sion on Training Camp Activities, of whic! 
mond B. Fosdick was chairman. The \ 
Entertainment Committee sought to pro\ 
camps with theaters at the training camps 
soon became apparent that the soldiers co 
stretch their pay to cover the price of admission 
to these theatrical attractions. 

Out of this condition grew the Smileage 500* 
idea when Marc Klaw conceived it and issuec 
a few books. Rotarian Harry P. Harrison s4¥ 


mms 


Ray 
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A statement of all military services since J 
April 6, 1917, showing place and date reporting 


Mail § 








54 
55 
56 
57 


58 


; of the books and outlined a plan 
. the home folks to be sent to the 
This would not only help out the 
vould furnish the funds necessary to 
in heaters in the camps. 
Dp r, 1917, tentative plans to carry 
. Mr. Harrison’s idea were formed in Wash- 
onference of leading Rotarians and 


at this time had been appointed 
irmal the Military Entertainment Council, 
farold Braddock, Director of the Council. 


Jar rv, 1918, 


| 


the Chautauqua-Lyceum Bureaus. | 


the active campaign was | 


nched, with Rotary Clubs as active and lead- | 


pants. Everything seemed to work 
iccess at first but the mark of a mil- 


worth of Smileage to be sold by | 


fanuary 1019, was reached by July, 1918. 

In forty-two of the training camps, Smileage 
vas used for admission to amusements by an 
erage of 95,000 soldiers per night. The suc- 


of the venture in the home camps led to the | 


¢ of plans to make Smileage good overseas, 


tg the armistice was signed before the scheme 
| been completely worked out. 
Up to January 31, 1919, $1,008,000 in actual 


h had been received. The total Smileage re- 

eemed to January 18 was $567,680.30. The 
position of the balance of the money realized 
sales of Smileage has not been determined. 





i) 


Help the Salvation Army 


\sk any doughboy who was in France, what he | 


nks of the Salvation Army 

en, the reply will be “Me for them.” 
rk of the Salvation Army among the American 
ops abroad was on such a scale, that the old 


jourine method of soliciting funds had to be | 


placed by the new drive method. Now, the 
Salvation Amy is asking the American people 


and in nine cases | 
The | 


ontribute $12,000,000 during the week of May | 


to help it in carrying on and enlarging its 
vervice among the poor, the weak, and the un- 
rtunate at home. The home work of the Sal- 


n Army has been so greatly extended that | 


nembers and officials will not have time to 
icit funds in the old way. “A man may be 


but he’s never out,” is the motto which | 


spires the work of this organization. 
Weel car” 





A Career in the Navy 
The U 
attention to “a advantages of a naval career in 


swer to the question of whether or not there | 


are sufficient inducements in it as a life work. 
case is cited of a man who enlisted at the 
age of eighteen as a landsman, was transferred to 
oriolk Training Station, then to a training ship. 
Then he was stationed on an old type monitor 
nthe West Indies; from there he went to serve 
Admiral Evans’ flagship, which completed his 
ist enlistment. Upon re-enlistment he was sta- 
the U. S. S. Vermont and made the 
| the world with the fleet. Since that 


tion 


hed on 


tp aroun 


. Navy Recruiting Service is calling | 





imé he has served on various ships and visited | 


a parts of the world. 


Within five o . , cad 
Within five years from the time of his enlist- | 


ment he ha 
VV 
\iat 


ate . hich rank he now holds. 
ed tor the fourth time. At the end of his 
years’ service he will be entitled to retire 


| risen to the rank of Chief Gunner’s 


~<a ‘< 
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He has just re- | 


| approximately $80 per month. Had | 
| he could have retired at the end of | 
‘iuteen years’ active service with pay of $60 | 
‘month; if he should serve thirty years in | 














Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD’? as the 


UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 


Standard of Quality 


























Dress Up Your 


Business 


Start with your 


Letter-Head 


have it engraved 


Wedding Invitations 
At Home and Church Cards 


Business Cards and 
Announcements 


Monograms—Crests 


Rotary Emblem Cards 


Personal and Business 


W.G. Hartung Co. (i) 


Engravers and Em bossers 


538 S. Clark Street, Chicago 





(W. G. Hartung, Rotarian) 








Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


ARE SUPERIOR 


Produce distinctive letters; wear longer; more econom- 
ical. Wall not fill the type or dry out. Guaranteed to 
lease or money back. You save by buying direct. 
Supplied for all makes of Typewriters and Adding 
Machines; light, medium or heavy inked; any color 
desired. Price, 12 for $5.00; 6 for $2.75; 3 for $1.50, 
prepaid anywhere in United States. If foreign, add 
postage and tariff. 


BOOKLET FREE 


Send 3c stamp for interesting 20-page booklet—“Better 
Typewriter Results,” or send 54c, stamps or coin 
(checks not accepted for less than $1.50), stating the 
name and model number of your typewriter, and color 
of ribbon used, and we will send you prepaid a ribbon 
and the booklet. Write today—address 


Department 151 


THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 
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Ne E MOLLE TLYPEWR! TERS BOMPANY 


Neither Toy or Experiment 


APPROVED and USED by U.S. 


WAR DEPT. 
Standard machine weighing 11% lIbs., un- 
breakable one-piece aluminum frame, 


universal keyboard, 90 characters. 

Possesses every essenti:l feature of larger, 
heavier, more costly typewriters. Three- 
unit machine; base, carriage and action. 
Many troublesome parts eliminated. 

The machine for both office and home. 
Does the work of any typewriter, regard- 
less of cost. 

$50, including carrying case 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

















OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 


Our Specialty—Service, U.S., and 
Allied Flags— All Sizes. Spe- 
cial prices on application. 


GEO. LAUTERER CoO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. 
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Absolute 
Hair Cloth 


Hair Does Not 
Work Out 


\bsolute holds the coat 
ont in shape longer than 
y other interlining, re- 
ures less pressing. In- 
t on Absolute Hair 
loth being used in your 
front: 


Geo. S. Cox & Bro. Inc. 
Cambria & Ormes Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Eastern Peanut Co. 
H. C. SULLIVAN, Pres. 
Hertford, N. C. 


The 


Bank References: 


Hertford, N. C. 





.. 





Farmer’s Bank & Trust Co., 





p 














Send for 
Your 
Sample! 


This is 
Your Protection Against 


Labeling Troubles 


he name stamped in the cover identifies the original 
Myers Patent Tin Boxes—“The Label Sticks—It's Part 
of the Box.” The picture shows the inside of the cover—the 
tin top under the card. You paste your label on the card- 
board in the tin top and it never will come off. Oz, write 
on the cardboard and save labels. Best quality ointment 
boxes; well made; carefully finished; not expensive. 14 oz. 
to 16cz. Gilt Lacquered or Plain. Ask forthem. Made by 


| 


MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President, 
of CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 








CC 


( Cantrell ic 


Ginger Ale 


lhe 








Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 






centuries ago 

St Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin | 
was famous } 


throughout 
Ireland. 


Today the = 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C & C" 
Ginger Ale ; 
“C & C" has the life, the sparkle, the delicious { 


crispness of er. without the fire. 

See that you have “‘C & C" at the Club weekly | 
luncheon and the aioe dinner and order in a dezen 
of ‘*C &C" for your home 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 


Agents or. U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & Je Burke. } 
Ltd., 616620 West 46th St. NEW YORK. 
who will give full information to Rotarians as 
te nearest point from which to obtain supplies 














internsiibanell ry 
Convention 


Salt Lake City 


JUNE 
16-20 








COCEAUDGEDO DEG TENT EL ERAD ENE DET eonaeteneen 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CATALOGS 
Translated and Printed by 


PERRY & ELLIOTT CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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active service he will be entitled to retired 
of $115 per month. 

At the time of each re-enlistment, a sailor ; 
entitled to four months’ time before entering 
service again, or if he re-enlists within fon, 


! a Vv 


months he gets full pay for this four month: Li s 

he re-enlists immediately, he gets th, 

months’ pay, and thirty days’ leave. re 
Rotar 


Any man who has started a trade can co 
it in the Navy, and any man who has not starte 
a trade is given the chance to learn one. in 
now that the Navy is preparing for expansior 
there is greater opportunity than ever befor: 
rapid advancement. 


® 


Better Express Service Campaign 

A nation-wide campaign to put an end to {| 
waste attributed to inadequate packing, wrap 
ping, and marking of express shipments has | 
inaugurated by the American Railway Expr 
Company, which is handling the express busines: 
on practically all the railroads of the U.S. A. I 
is expected that by remedying this evil, it wi 
possible to bring about a marked improven 
of the express service. 

No new packing or marking rules have been | " 
adopted for the campaign, but express drivers a be 
receiving clerks in the larger cities, as well! as ex 2 
press agents in the smaller points, have been 
structed, hereafter, to request that the rules 


ready in force be some carefully observ: a 
The Better Packing, Better Marketing « 
designed to be of as much interest and value t a 
the shipper as to the carrier, for it is a matter - 
dollars and cents to both. Be Dicest 
“Start Express Shipments Right,” is the key- ] be o 
note of the campaign. The executives of the he Uni 
many trades and industries utilizing the express In th 
service have been askt to aid in the movement ad th 
by taking a personal interest in their own ship- BP goreed 
ping departments, and installing better methods em 
wherever it is found necessary. The use of a dR 


poor quality of paper or twine, an insuffi 
quantity of wrapping material, and incorrect and Evide 
careless addressing, have been found to -be re- 


sponsible for many shipments going astray. Othe 





causes are the employment of old or second-ha id ical 
cartons or other containers which cannot stanc § 2 eme 
the wear of transit. Old marks also cause con- Mm 
fusion and mistakes in delivery. Maca? 

Not all of the fault is laid at the door ot the ] mnwarra 
shipper. One phase of the campaign is concernec me ho 


y 


with the effort to prevent rough handling, 
routing or other deviations from correct express 
methods after the consignments leave the hancs a. 


xprt 


of shippers and are turned over to the ex{ point th: 

company. At the same time, there will be closer | 

supervision of the work of express employees ese 

all express offices and terminals f 
A series of weekly meetings of the expressme! D 

in every city will give the supervising offi 

opportunity to impress upon their local for 

purposes of the drive. Local campaign com! “Ra 

tees will be appointed to keep before their © 

workers the ideals of service and to se 

co-operation and interest of shippers by ©: 

ing to them how they can, in their own particuld ie 

lines, eX] 





aid in the improvement of the expres @ gas 
service. . \. ‘ 

A determined effort will be made to eracical lest the 
what is known as the “No Mark” evil. From a 
July 1 to November 30, of last year. 83° Sate. 
shipments, an average of about 25,500 a month, | aa 
were turned over to the “No Mark” bureau Ne Eg 
maintained by the company, because all meats 0 § 
identification had been lost. 
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Open Forum 


Continued from page 228) 


to read your pages, but THE 
‘t your property, and you have no 
justice in thus marring its pages. 
our violation of the principles of 
een unwittingly committed, as you 
body cares what happens to our 
tongue, and you may think that you 
to slash words to suit your own 
hography. You are mistaken. 
153 you announce: “The Rotarian 
etc. Then you say, “The Rotarian 
ntered.”’ etc. Why spell “entered” that 
Why not print it entrd or ntrd? You 
have as much right to do that as the 
[Then there is that beautiful word ‘‘serv- 
It might be contracted to servs. 
fraternal suggestions are forwarded for 
consideration, in the hope that you may 
ept them in the kindly mood in which they 
offered. Please reform, and do not deform 
r good American words.—A Rotarian. 


[hese 


The Answer 


Dear ROTARIAN: Your communication has not 
een replied to heretofore because I wanted to 
scuss the matter at some length with you, but 
| have been compelled thru force of circum- 
nces to delay my reply a considerably long 
st let this be an acknowledgment of your let- 
rand a gentle protest that THE ROTARIAN is 
not as “bad” in this matter as is The Literary 
Digest, and The Literary Digest is conceded 
be one of the foremost publications printed in 
the United States. 

In the opening paragraph of your letter you 
wed the word “Rotarianism” which it has been 
agreed by, it seems to me, almost everybody in 
Rotary, should be replaced at all times by the 

rd Rotary. With this general sentiment you 

not agree. 

Evidently you are very conservative by dis- 
positon, or temperament, or attitude, or some- 
hing else; I might say that probably you are 
radically” conservative. Therefore, you cannot 
ve expected to be pleased with efforts to make 
Naturally you will look upon any effort 
toward the saving of time or of labor as an 
warranted interference with the establisht and 
me honored customs. 


progress 


[hat is not to your discredit nor is it to the 
credit of others that they are inclined to be 
It is merely that difference of view- 
point that makes life worth while in a democracy. 


rogressive. 


Just as I have said, this is merely an acknowl- 

sment of your letter and a little later I will 

‘eavor to make a full reply to it. 

Jo not misunderstand us, Kellar and I are 
y glad to have heard from you on this subject 
see such a manifestation of your interest in 


“lary and in your magazine.—Chesley R. Perry. 


The Rejoinder 
Perry: Please take my thanks for 
induigent letter. Candidly, I did not deem 
‘creed worthy of so much attention. 
‘0 The Literary Digest, permit me to pro- 
‘he suggestion that it is conceded to be one 
the foremost publications in the United 
n reference to its sins against the great 
language. 
Your judgment will be accepted 
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THE ROTARIAN 


Its arrangement of news | 
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Even a 
Yale 
Lock 






| Is not as secure as the joint lock on a Char 
i lotte Dining Chair You can open a Yale 
1 lock if you have the key, but you can’t open 


the joints « 


Charlotte Diner 


i] 
i unless you smash then open And to do that 
\ you'll have to use an ax or a sledge hammer 
! there is no other way We use no veneers 
} in making Charlotte Diners Chey’re either 
| solid walnut, solid mahogany or solid quar 
| tered oak. And the seats are slip seats of 
i} genuine leather, fine tapestry or hair cloth 
Ni You really need our illustrated catalog to get 
i an idea of the many styles we make, 


Bill Graham, Rotarian. 



































The ultimate in furniture value. Good 
design—dependable upholstery. Assured 
by this mark of quality. 


Sold by furniture dealers 


S.KARPEN [iC\yldy 
& BROS. [xvii 
CHICAGO tose dwell 
NEW YORK , 


r A’ 




















TRUSTEE’S “uss” MORTGAGES 
GS ietding by first lien on Real Estate 


yielding 6% with absolute safety. In- 
terest paid semi-annually at the office 
or bank of note h« in United States. 





lder anywhere 


RITE for particulars, stating ap- 
proximately the amount of funds 
available for investment. 

CHAS. G. WOODBRIDGE 


ROTARIAN, REALTOR 
44 Central Avenue LYNN, MASS. 
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SUGGESTION FOR A MEMO- 
RIAL WINDOW. The Parable 


of the Good Samaritan: a most 
appropriate and beautiful subject for a win- 
dow in memory of one who has spent his life 
in the service of the needy and unfortunate. 


For more detailed information and designs write to 
Rotarian HENRY KECK, STAINED GLASS, 216 
W. Genesee St. Syracuse St., N.Y. MEMOR IALS 
in GLASS and MOSAIC. We ship anywhere in the 


United States and Canada. 


PEON ne 


‘ cae 
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“CUESTA-REY”’ 
CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 
MADE IN BOND 
of the 
Finest Imported Cuban Tobacco 
Sold by all best dealers. 


CUESTA, REY & CO. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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AT A ROTARY LUNCHEON, a few days ago 

I NOTICED a man 

SCRATCHING HIS HEAD and he wore a 
DARK BLUE SUIT and the shoulders 
THEREOF looked as if he had been in 

A SNOW STORM. So I sold him a 

BOTTLE OF HAR-ZON-TITE.—Just like that— 
AND TODAY his head doesn’t itch 

AND HIS DANDRUFF is gone and it 

WON’T COME BACK, because HAR-ZON-TITE 
IS DARNED ROUGH on dandruff 

AND ABSOLUTELY cures it. And it 
LIKEWISE STOPS falling hair and also 
MAKES YOUR HAIR healthy and easy to 
LOOK AT. HAR-ZON-TITE is good for 

YOU AND YCUR WIFE and daughter and 
SON AND YOUR man-servant and your 
MAID-SERVANT. HAR-ZON-TITE costs 
TWO DOLLARS a bottle which isn’t much 

FOR IT LASTS a long while and it 

DOES THE TRICK. YOUR money back if 
YOU ARE NOT perfectly satisfied. This 
IS ALL TRUE and Mr. Dun and Mr 
BRADSTREET SAY WE are reliable 

SO SEND today for a bottle if your 
LOCAL DRUGGIST cannot supply you 
SAVE YOUR THATCH. How can you 
RESIST, when we run the risk and 
ADMIT OUR HONESTY? The buck is yours 
SELAH! 


Do you want oa booklet full of HAIR SENSE? 


he ere 178 Sammer Street 
MDTieeARiRIMe = BOSTON, MASS. 


B Carleton. Retarien 


Sure 








“To KEEP THEM BOTH EXACTLY RIGHT, 


TREAT HAIR AND Scacp with HAR‘ZONTITE 
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FountainPen 


| 

















$950 
Heldinthehands 22ivp 
ofmenwhothink 54, 
| andplanitishelping Dealers 
| greatly to solve 
| reconstructiorL 
| problems gy the 
| worl 


Ready to write instantly, 
any where 
L.E.Waterman Co 


191 Broadway - New York 
Chicago « Besten « San Francisco 





























Pretty Soft for 
ROTARIANS | 


That’s what Rotarians tell Fred when they talk 
about Fred Scarff’s Shaving Cream, because—this 
delightful shaving necessity renders the beard soft 
and easily shaveable—it takes the “pull” out of 
shaving, prcvided you have a reasonably sharp 


ie Fred Scarff’s 
Shaving 


Cream 


Is made for the salt of the 
earth. Rotarians are among 
these. Your heretofore fa- 
vorite shaving cream, stick 
or powder is going to lose 
out; you'll appreciate this 
more comfortable way of 
shaving. It costs more to 
make than ordinary cream, 
yet you get a large-size 
tube for 85 cents at drug 
stores. . 

If your druggist does not 
happen to have it, send re 
mittance to us direct and 
it will be mailed to you 
postpaid. 


The Fred W. Scarff Ce. 


350 N. Clark St. 
CHICAGO, IIl. 


FRED SCARE 


"7. of 


(avi 

















rf 
Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you register (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon 
every day at this Hotel Visiting Rotarians 
always welcome. 








James E. MorrisonCo. | 


Efficiency Engineers 


Shop Organization 
Factory Production 
and 
Manufacturing Cost 


1162 Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 











We Invite You 


to visitlus when you come to the Con- 
vention or to the coast 


SUN-KISSED 


Ocean-Washed, Mountain-Girded, 
Island-Guarded 


Santa Barbara 


Enjoys the Most Equable and 
Delightful Climate on Earth! 


Santa Barbara Rotary Club 


Luncheons Fridays at the Belvedere Hotel 
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as to that, but I shall not buy it or read it so | 


long as it continues to mangle our words. 


The only point offered by me is that those who 
are so anxious for progressive methods Ought to 
be consistent. If you spell through, thru, why 
spell avenue as you do at the top of your letter. 
head? Why not avenu? And the word toward 
why not toard? Why not write discuss with one 
s? Why not vu instead of view? That would 
be a saving of time. If you and your proof. 
readers will accept the Josh Billings standard 
I have nothing more to say. Josh was consistent, 
at least. Petroleum V. Nasby was another aad 
amplar of the reformed class of spellers, and he 
was all right so long as he stuck to his system | 
Nasby wrote sirkumstanses, but you retain Cir- 
cumstances. Why? The Greeks had no letter 
c. They didn’t need it, and we can get along§ 
without it if we are going to wreck our beautify! 
and sacred language. 

We have the power to hash the words to suit 
our tastes, but have we a right to do so? We 
may make our pages look ‘like Choctaw or 
Chinook, but if we do we shall at that moment 
wound the spirit of our best literature, and the 
soul of our poetry and philosophy will be killed. 

Pardon these earnest words. I feel deeply on 
this subject, and must speak frankly, but there 
is nothing personal. I have a sense of physical 
torture when I see a beautiful word hacked and 
mutilated beyond the recognition of its kindred¥ 
and for no reason beyond the saving of a frag- 
ment of a second. 

According to my view, every legitimate word 
is entitled to its birthright, and no proofreader 
possesses a moral right to disinherit it by a stroke 
of his pencil. I am a master printer by profession# 
served seven years of apprenticeship, and imbibed) 
from my instructor a reverence for the language of 
my ancestors. He was an Englishman, bred in the 
profession in London, and worked with Horace 
Greeley in New York. All my life I have writ- 
ten for the press, and have studied and pondered 
the classics of our own and other languages, 
seeking the best at all times. 


It may be that I am super-sensitive; probablyi 


I am, but let me assure you in the most earnest 
manner that I am sincere. What I write here 
is not offered in a captious spirit; it is not for 


the purpose of criticising you or your proofreader,# 


but is an expression of sorrow that so fine 4 


magazine as THE RoTARIAN should have been : 


permitted to fall into the ranks of the enemies 
of our language. 

Surely this must have been brought about by 
some unfortunate accident, for it is unthinkable 
that an educated person would deliberately set 
about to wrong his mother tongue in that manner. 
I would not call it vandalism, for that would 
imply a moral obliquity which I would not im- 
pute, but to my mind the arbitrary twisting of 
words is destructive of the symmetry anc struc: 
ture of our beloved language. 


But now, kindly forgive this too long letter It 
will not disturb you, I know, nor do | imaging 
that it will cause a change in your method Ol 


spelling. The Literary Digest I shall continue 
to scorn and neglect, because I am able to sel 


along without it, but THe Rorartan I shall al 


ways esteem and cherish, because it is my Magaqaae 


zine, and I like its sentiments and its splen 
of dealing with big questions and with the 
problems of the day and the age of progress''! 
thought and action—A Rotarian. 

The Reply 


DEAR RoTARIAN: Your letter is here 
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rho FXPORTE No language, and particularly not the English 


to language, is fixt and unchangeable. It may not 


a indeed a big temptation that you put before me ia 

to continue our friendly discussion of the Eng- : 

x Ss lish or the American language. aa re ee ; 
ae P > dedigy 4 ae ane ; ; ‘ 

hy NTI x be moving along as rapidly as a swift flowing 

= current, but even glaciers move and in the course 





rd, of time, make great progress and even reach the 

~ Lindsay Warde & Co., Ltd. ocean. | 
of. Established 1905 Can you read and enjoy Chaucer’s works in 
as \Vholesale Grocers and the original? Can you even read and enjoy the 
. Food Importers writings of George Washington and Alexander 
138 Southwark Street Hamilton as they were first written and printed? 
London, S. E. 1, England How many people do you suppose could easily 
and read today the original King James version of 

Manchester, Bradford, Newcastle- the Bible? 


i-Tyne, Glasgow. 


p* arias Seale. i Wintaalds And yet all these things were done in pure H | M ° ° 
\otari e . ° * 
Chairman of the Company, hav- and beautiful English. ote aj estic 


































r just been demobilized, after Can you recali how, when a boy, you read the Central Park West at ye Street 
ervice in Salonika and France, Bible and supposed you were reading the exact “erro ciTY 
desines good agenc ‘ > A hotel of distinction 
Britain and Ireland for all de- words uttered by Jesus of Nazareth? Can you Supamaebiel disasienination 
scriptions of Canned Meats, Fish, recall a time, which must have come, when you With tariff in moderation 
Fruits, Vegetables and Packet came to realize that Jesus of Nazareth never said Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
Cereals. a single word that is recorded in the Bible that ably distant from the area of confusion. 
Samples and quotations promptly you have read; that He spoke in altogether a Stop at the Eeteey Hotel next time you re 
dealt with. bd different language, and that what we read is a Write me for information budget with auto map, 
Coe ere Sth Edition translation of what He said, or more correctly _——_teay Sent gratis. 
- speaking, a translation of a translation of what Rotarian Copeland Townsend 
He said? ns 
The point is that there is nothing particularly | haa : 
sacred or beautiful about the language or the | Bay ° 
ARIS spelling of the language. The English language ms Rotarian George C. Brown, ms 
Coed 2 as the average American speaks it is not beautiful of Managing Director of the t 
%> at all to the cultured Englishman. And thruout | Be >. 
the British Isles, as well as thruout the United | — Hotel Ss 
> States, we can find dialects and provincialisms | fx r : - 
S S, pO ) : it. 
Paris and manners of speaking that even make it diffi- ct Martha W ashington ch 
L h cult for us to understand “our own” language. 43 (Woman’s Hotel) bts 
eat er Your ancestors of a dozen generations ago | }#*| 29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
' | would have been horrified at the English of today | NEW YORK 
Belts which you think is so beautiful, just as you are Re Extends a cordial invitation to the 
horrified at the English of tomorrow which will, msl wives, daughters and women friends 
A i in turn, be just as beautiful to those who use it | Bi of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel 
Belts g bh as as present day English is to us. F when ee the metropolis unac- 
S can De , : . : a.” . x companie . 
& You would be horrified to see “egg written ns There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates fm 
eg” but your grandfather probably wrote it Fst $1.50 per day and up. For parties of faa 
Keep a full stock “egge.” And for “gas” wrote “gass” or “gasse.” os five or more a large et pt $1.00 per i. 
: f 1 er person. A special feature is our , 
On your shelves, t = ter ee No Psp because babe se : an ent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 ful 
; oO make a little step in the way o! progress by | i} ‘ents; dinner at 50 cents. t 
and order direct ‘ G 


. ; ; clarifying the spelling of just a few words you 
for fill In S1Zes. are not warranted in proposing that we shall 
cast all restraint aside and indulge in a wild 
orgy of changing the spelling of words just be- 
cause some humorists have written in some such 
style as that. 


Comfort, Convenience and Protec- 
tion, all important to the woman trav- 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in tbeir highest 
degree. 

Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
giving the names and vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free. 


-. 
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Write for Leather 
Goods Catalog. 


PARIS BELT & NOVELTY CO. 


Mfrs. of High Grade Leather Goods 
231-237 North Wells Street 
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Only the most extreme reformers of the 
language have so far proposed changing “view” 


Me oe ee Be 















































CHICAGO U.S.A. to “vu,” but thousands of people have adopted 
“thru” in place of “through.” There are just | it ing 
ial el ca. satan ae WAL 
as many people who spell it “whisky” as there | 
Aan are who spell it “whiskey” and it tastes just as | e/ ‘Pa A 
good either way—or just as bad, according to | i” = Ei red pale = 
. the taste of the man. p44 man’s library. Illustrated by 
‘ ~~, P } . B the famous 
cymour ar in Ltd. We spell it wagon” in this country, but they cartoonist. A live 
) 9 till il it ” =) Encl i Whi — ¥ . entertaining tale of 
still spell it “waggon” in England. ich is to | ; " fishing, backin the 
ug LEATHER FACTORS your ar th ng t ; lentally beautiful boyhood days, 
ansce lé ; io 
welll AND IMPORTERS you A d the more transcendentally beautifu roe Eatin, 
i] “Pelham” W Notti word _ REAL SPORT—FREE 
_ eilam orks ottingham, Eng. Has not only the beauty but the nourishment pe A ead 
we : . ° f ” > ‘ j F ¢ , i. casting and angling. Write for it. 
val The above firm is open for a sole ig Prac mee Pee epetles Soe yen ay a | SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
calm agency in Great Britain for Glace ing 1% “omelet: | 10585 Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
a Kid and Bottom Leather on com- And did your revered English master impress | an mu HR 
mission basis. Good turnover as- upon you that neither “labor” nor “honor” could | —————————= 
sured on good lines. | be beautiful unless spelled “labour” or “honour?” ROTARY SEALS 
Principalge + ROTARIAN WALTER SEYMOUR And now turning aside for the moment from |g Pip Ahage y pnper 
rine i y ¢ ' | . 
“— ROTARIAN JAS. E. HARDING { 8 | Arthur Woodward 





— esthetic things, let us realize the practical neces- — 1476 Broadway New York 
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Fenton Gummed Labels 


We have done two notable things in 
Gummed Label making that are not usu- 
ally associated—raised the standard and 
lowered the price. We are making bet- 
ter labels at the same time that we are 
making them cost less. 

Someone else’s higher price may not 
be due to the desire for too much profit, 
but lack of right facilities. 


No other concern has the equipment 
for making gummed labels of the better 
sort that we have—had to design some 
of our machinery ourselves. 


Every part of this equipment means 
better labels for less money by cutting 
out cumbersome and time-wasting 
methods. 

We say it boldly—No one else in the 
country can sell our kind of labels at our 
prices. 


Fenton Label Company, inc. 


Ninth and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Your Concrete Floors 
Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 
ical hardener. 


[APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 
For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
grip on the sand so that the friction of 
walking and trucking cannot grind it 
out. 
Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 
Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 
proof-in-advance. 

DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE 


Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 









































MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
SAFE FOR SUCCESS! 


The time is now to establish in 
business those things that create 
efficiency, promote confidence 
and are economical. 


EGRY REGISTER 
SYSTEMS 


commend themselves to your favorable 
consideration, as being entirely in 
accord with the needsof business and 
the code of success 


The 


Egry Register 
Mints 


(M. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr.) 


Dayton, Ohio 


Let the name EGRY be associated 


with your every thought of 
BETTER BUSINESS 











REF RIGERATORS 


OF THE BETTER KIND 
Of every kind for 


every purpose--- 


Hotels, Public Institutions, 
Hospitals, Government 
Work, etc. 


ROTARY CONSTRUCTION 
‘“‘Built above the Standard’”’ 


Jobbers Wanted 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


Northey 
Mizg.Co. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 





“The factory back of 
our products”’ 


For Attention Fred Northey (R) 








| heads or not. This consideration should take th 


| to write and read in Army schools to the previ- 
| ous condition of illiteracy. The boy from the 














BUY BONDS like you never did before—BUY BONDS with a spirit of 
thankfulness that your boy is safe from the Hun. BUY them with a feeling 
of gratitude to those boys who are coming home; with a heart full of respect 
and esteem for those who have made the supreme sacrifice.—John Poole. 














WEAR THE ROTARY EMBLEM Shoat SIStINGHON 








No. 71 10K $2.00 Each 
14K $2.50 Each 


ACTUAL SIZES. 





No. 72 10K $1.75 Each 
14K $2.25 Each 


ENAMELED ROTARY PURPLE BLUE. 


Midget 
No. 73 10K $1.25 Each 


Made by THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY, Greenwood Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLIFF. MILLER, Pres., Rotarian. 
Obtain from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct 
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sity of improving our language so that 
more readily be understood and learned ar 
by all the rest of the world. I dare say tha‘ 
is no other language in the world that is 
so abominably as the English language 


| ley R. Perry. 


| ee 


Soldier Education Plan 


OW are we to utilize the good ek 
H that entered into the training of ow 
diers and sailors and make them functior 
civilian life? 

In many cases the environment of the A 
and Navy has been superior to the hom 
Physically, mentally and morally the mer 
been trained to become efficient fighters 
they must be trained to become efficient citi 
This is a psychological as well as a practica 
To turn the men back to civilian life wit 


| translating their patriotism into a consuming | 


sion to live for their country is to lose an ep 
opportunity. 

Our boys have been living in a vast universit 
Their minds as well as their bodies are trai: 
and disciplined. While they have been 
under the stimulus of ideals, the moral regime 
of the Army and Navy has been accepted as a 
practical basis of life. Now what are we going 
to do with this tremendous potential forc: 
creative citizenship? 

Congress, and those who have lands, are « 
cerned with providing farms for those who cd 
sire to farm, vocational training for the maimed, 
and hospitals for the sick and incapacitated. This 
is wise and right. But equal consideration should 
be given to ALL, whether they come under thes. 


1 


form of an education. 
We cannot send back the boy who has learned 


slums must be returned to the slums only as a 
rehabilitating force. The foreign born or speak- 
ing boy, just learning to speak and read th 
English language, to adopt our ideals and to ad- 
just himself to our customs, must not be con- 


demned to squalor and sedition. If we do, unac- - 
companied by hope and vision, they, because of t 
mental and physical advantages of the military g 


regimen, become destructive agents, capitalizing 
their experience to exploit and betray their kind 


The Plan 


The best solution is to provide an education 
for every man who desires it, whether for the 
farm, business or professional life. This should 
also apply to the boys under age in government 
controlled schools. My idea is this: 

The Government is to underwrite the educa- 
tion of every man who can be inspired to take it 
Create a fund for this purpose if necessary. But 
this can be done without creating any new {fu 
by using one already at hand and one that b 
longs to the boys. Any soldier or sailor 
Students’ Army Training Corps boy to be given 
an education, and his insurance used as a basis 
to guarantee the expense. 

The government to make the necessary allov 
ances to defray the cost of his education, an 
to pay the premiums on his insurance during thi 
time. A small rate of interest to be charged ! 
the loan to take care of the expenses of opera- 
tion. The total of the loan to stand as a first 
mortgage against the policy. Determining ‘°° 
limits of advancements, etc., and time of repay- 
ment, like other details, would have to be worke 
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scientific basis. In this manner the 

be educated at no ultimate cost to 
rnment. 

debt we owe to our boys and being 

them would earn universal approval 

the charge of paternalism. It is in 
the appropriations and war bonuses, for 
ere are ample precedents. 
will also be one of the means of com- 
r alarming national weakness—the gen- 
of education—and it can be accomplisht 
oss of self-respect to the beneficiaries 


Economic Advantages 
.dditional reason for the working out of 
prehensive scheme of education at the pres- 
e, available for the boys immediately, is 
would utilize our schools and colleges 
iniversities, which have faculties and equip- 
ind few students. 
m an economic side the plan is essential 
prevents the dumping of the men upon the 
market, which would create confusion and 
ng. To return them now to the first job 
is offered, is to increase the industrial and 
complications. 
\s many as could be induced should have a 
ime yeriod in which to work out the plan of their 
. fe’s work, under conditions conducive to the 
ne evelopment of ambition and capacity. A large 
imber of our forces are by reason of war ex- 
ences, youth and indecision, unable to decide 
‘finitely what they wish to do. They are dream- 
ng and seeing visions now. 
We have no right to take eighteen months out 
This of a man’s life (and the most precious ones from 
ld educational standpoint) unfitting him for the 
hes¢ ersuits of peace thru the training of him for 
the | necessary emergency and the psychological un- 
rest, which accompanies war’s invasion of the 
normal, turn him out, after using him for our 
national ends, with a small sum of money, telling 
him to hunt a job. We owe him the opportunity 
of finding himself when Life’s perspective is so 
ur changed for him and Man and Country are call- 
g to him from every mountain peak of oppor- 
tunity 
, Our future generals, admirals, chemists, en- 
ac- gineers, captains of trade, leaders of men, doc- 
tors, lawyers, preachers and college presidents, 
governors, congressmen, and presidents are in 
khaki today. What are their rights? What is 
ur duty? My answer is education. 





We thus discharge our obligation to our boys, 
while protecting the future of our civilization by 
quipping the men for a larger and more useful 
citizenship. We must conserve the best that 
the training for war has produced and divert 
into channels of peace, by inspiring the men 

come home determined to live for their 
untry with the same noble spirit they were 
$ willing to die for it. 
te Milton R. Worsham, Rotary Club of Jack- 





nville, Fla., in talk to Rotarians of Atlanta, Ga. 
R 





Half Billion for Roads 


ITH .full State cooperation according to 
the terms of the Federal-aid road act, the 
qd United States will have a total of at least $574,- 
000,000 for cooperative road building during the 


or next three years. The Federal part of this 
< ‘und is assured by an extra appropriation bill 
st recently past by Congress. 

e Officials of the Bureau of Public Roads, United 


y- States Department of Agriculture, which admin- 
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{ Cigar IT Deem G 


To Okee. Me Feiends 1; 


( Alter lin ger’s Sher 


think of them as my cigars 











I’m Mighty Particular 
About YOUR Smokes 


That's why I recommend my Offterdinger’s Special to you. 
-rather do | think of them as your 
cigars and I take personal care to see that they are kept up to 
and above your critical requirements. 


Smoke Ten On My ‘‘Get Acquainted’’ Plan 


OFFE Order a box of 50 Offterdinger’s Specials today, using you ea 
or enclosing your business card, and | wi pre mptly forward then 
You open the box and smoke ten (10) at your leisure. If they meet with your 


complete satisfaction mail me $3.50—it they don't suit, returr 
box to me, at my expense, within ten days 
While my Offterdinger’s Specials are widely conceded the equal of cigars costing double 
for the man who is accustomed to smoking higher priced cigars a wide range of brands sur 
nclude exactly the cigar to meet his requirements at prices which vary with the choice 


3 HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 


508 NINTH ST., N. W. 


Rotary Cigar Manufacturer 





| neve r 
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rn the balance of the 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





apparatus. 
catalogue of every kind of apparatus. 


Anderson 





S NAP SHOT photograph 


of our famous American 


Coaster Slide in action. Will take 
care of one hundred and twenty- 
five children per minute and 1s a 
whole playground in itself. It is man- 
ufactured by the only Rotarian in the 
world who manufactures Playground 


Write for large illustrated 


American Playground 


Device Company 
W.W. Huffman, Sec. & General Mar. 
Indiana 








Flavor and Aroma! 


What would YOUR morning 
cup be without them? 


\ ODERATELY priced 
LV¥E and the very finest coffee, 
tea, spices and package foods 
retain their characteristic 
flavor and aroma when the 
package is lined, sealed, or 
both, with KVP _ vegetable 
parchment or waxed paper. 

As the package says—the use of a 
KVP paper liner “Preserves the 
French Market flavor and aroma.” 


Write for samples. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Jacob Kindleberger, Rotariar 














“SAVE FOOD” 


Labels, Printed Cartons and Package 


Wrappers in Colors 
THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 
430 West Erie Street, Chicago 
E. R. Benedict—Rotarian 
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TAILORED SHIRTS 
oo iTNOW FDERECT 00:1 now 


Save 20-25 Self-Measuring Blanks. 
Fit Guaranteed. Samples on Request. 


RUSSELL CO., - - - APPLETON, Wis. 
J. B. Russell, Rotarian / 
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These Are Rotary Hotels 


When you register place an R after your name thus ® 





Denver, Colorado 


M. L. Mowry; Rotarian 


Manager 





Savoy Hotel 


Chas. Adams 


President 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Thursdays, 12:14. 
Visiting Rotarians will please make themselves known 





Providence, R. I. 


The CROWN HOTEL 


FAIRNESS The Home of Sinplicity, Refine- 
COURTESY ment and Comfort for the Traveler SERV ICE 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 











Houston, Texas 


| Hotel Rice 


MORTON, Mer 


By T} 
W elce 


Lunche s hel 
Visiting Re tarian 


Rotarian 


ursdays, 12:15 
me 








| Joliet, Il. 


~ Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mgar., 


Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:13 
Visiting Rotarians W elcome 








Spokane, Wash. 


Davenport Hotel 


L. M. DAVENPORT, Rotarian 


Rotary Club Lundheons held here Thursdays, 12:00. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 





Lansing, Michigan 


W. G. Kerns, P 
Rotary Club Luncheons he 
Ul Rotarians W elcome 


Hotel Kerns 


rietor, Rotarian 
here Fridays at 12:00 








Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 





Lexington, Ky. 


Rotary Club Headquarters. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


Hotel Phoenix 


JOHN G. CRAMER, Sec., Rotarian] 
Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30 








Little Rock, Ark. 


Rates $1.50 and up. 
Rotary Club Headquarters. 


O. W. EVERETT, Manager 





Hotel Marion 


Absolutely Fireproof 
Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome, 











' Montreal, Que. 


pee "gs LEADING HOTEL 


“Che Windsor” 


NION SQUARE 


JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Vistting Rotarians Always Welcome. ~ 








Muskegon, Mich. 


EDWARD R. SWETT, 


Occidental Hotel 


Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 


12:16. 








New Philadelphia, Ohio 





- | Hotel Reeves 


WALTER G. NICKELS, Prop., Rotarian 


. Rotary Club Dinners held here Mondays, 6:00 


Rotarians Welcome. 


Visiting 








Newport News, Va. 





Hotel Warwick 


“JERRY” DERR, Manager, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








THE ROTARIAN 








| 


| for carrying on the war. 





Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


PRANK S. HIGHT, President, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians W elcome‘ 








Wilmington, Del. 


Hotel DuPont 


ERNEST 8. TAITE, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary a Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:20. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 











THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don’t fail to visit 


THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
| Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 











With the signing of the 
Armistice the war has not 
ended; not unless we keep 
the habits of thrift, health, 
conservation, etc., which we 
learned during the war. 
The United States has spent 
millions and millions to 
carry on the war. 

Now is the time for the 
bovs to come home — it 
costs money to bring them 
It takes money to pay the debts incurred 
It is necessary to float a 





VICTORY 
LIBERTY LOAN 





home. 


| fifth, a Victory Loan. 


| every American citizen. 


The victory Loan is for you—for me—for 
Not only must we con- 
tinue to save and conserve, but we must continue 
to loan our money to the government. Uncle 
Sam needs it—needs it far more than we. 
—John Poole. 
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isters the provisions of the Federal-aid road 4. 
and cooperates with the State government: j- 
the expenditure of the money, point out tha 
amount of funds is the largest ever approp: 
for similar purposes and for a similar per 
any Government in the history of the wor! 
that it enables the Federal and State govern 
to carry out a road-building program of a ; 
tude never equaled. 

In connection with the great Federal-aid pro. 


gram, it is also noted that expenditures for high. 
| way work in the United States this year are likely 
| to amount to a half billion dollars or more. Op 
reports received from State highway depart. 


| ments, the Bureau of Public Roads estimates ¢} 
| 1919 expenditures for roads and bridges at $385. 





000,000, or $110,000,000 more than the aver, 
expenditures for 1916 and 1917. 


An important effect of the law containing th, 
new appropriation is that it broadens the defini- 
tion of a rural post road, under which class a 
highway had to qualify in order to receive the 
benefits of the Federal-aid act. 

The new act also raises the Government limit 
of contribution from not to exceed $10,000 a 
mile to not to exceed $20,000 a mile, taking ac- 
count of higher present costs of labor and ma- 
terials. 

The law also authorizes the Secretary of War 
to transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture ma- 
terial, equipment, and supplies suitable for high- 
way improvement and not needed by the War 
Department. 

Of the $209,000,000 added to the funds avail- 
able under the Federal-aid road act, the 
law makes $9,000,000 available for expenditure 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for roads and 
trails within the National Forests. 


new 


®) 





His Best Investment 

I very much regret missing the Rotary lunch- 
eons, because I think they are the best medicine 
I have been receiving during the year. I think 
Rotary is the best investment I have ever made 
The dividend returns in fun, in instruction and 
in fellowship; beats anything I have any know!- 
edge of. 


—Charles T. Clark, Bay City, Michigan 


—————_()—___—_—_ 
PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 

Statement of the ownership, management, cw- 
culation, etc., of THE RoTartan, Published month- 
ly at Chicago, Illinois, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912; Editor, Chesley R. Perry, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Managing Editor, Philip R. Kellar, 
Chicago, Illinois; Business Manager, Chesley R 
Perry, Chicago, Illinois; Publisher, The Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Owners, The International Association ol 
Rotary Clubs, a corporation, no capital stock; 
President, John Poole, Washington, D. C.; Secre- 
tary, Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Illinois. Known 
bondholders, mortgagees and other security hold: 
ers, holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages and other securities: None. 
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through the mails or otherwise, to paid subs: rib- 
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